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FKEFA UE. 


THE Author while residing in Orissa, having been an 
eye witness of the horrid rite of burning a widow with 
the body of her deceased husband^ and being deeply 
impressed with its demoralizing influence, and the im- 
portance and facility of its suppression by the British 
Government, feels much satisfaction in re-publishing 
this Pamphlet. The first edition is nearly circulated, and 
it is with great {pleasure that the Author acknowledges 
the liberal assistance for promoting the object of its pub- 
lication received from various friends, particularly from 
T. F. Buxton, Esq. M. P. Cromer Hall; W. Evans, 
Esq. Allestree Hall, near Derby; G. Lawton, Esq, York, 
and Dr. Ash of Norwich. This editiori contains various 
extracts from the last Parliamentary Papers on the Im- 
molation of Hindoo Widows, printed by order of the 
House of Commons, May, 1827, and from the Speech of 
J. Poynder, Esq. on Human Sacrifices in India, deliver- 
ed at the Court of Proprietors of East India Stock, held 
March, 1827 ; (published by Hatchard, London;) jjnd a 
new Section on rfie origin, nature, number, and atroci- 
ties of Suttees. 

Through the liberality of a few friends some copies 
of this edition will be circulated among European Gen- 
tlemen in India, to promote unanimity of opinion on the 
s*ubject of the Abolition of Suttees, and engage their im- 
portant co-operation in accomplishing this great object. 
When shall Britain close for ever these appalling scenes 
of murderous superstition! When will she — 

^‘Say but a single word, and save 

Ten thousand mothers from a flaming grave; 

And tens of thousands from the source of woe 
That ever must to orphan’d children flow?” 



jv 

What shall awaken Britain to consider, in a manner be- 
coming her responsibility io'«Jn(iia|^^thjfe fact lately stated 
by two Hon. East India Proprietors, (Par. Pap. Vol. v. 
p. 32.) That probably no day passes on which some 
victims are not sacrificed to the horrid practice in India, 
and more especially in the Bengal Provinces!^" Is not 
the subject discussed in this Pamphlet worthy the at- 
tention of every humane, liberal, and pious mind? A 
Motion, on .the subje.at of tJUc, Abplitiou..o(. is 

expected, .to’ be brought. befoi’P the Hou^e pf^.Cp^uiPpns 
ij the pr.ei^ent Session;, and It i;^. hopj^d. that thcv 
friend^i of humanity apd religion .in l^ncha h^jVP hq^n to 
plead for the widow” in jxetitipn/^* tp, Grpyermpen^^^^ 
theyAviU persevere iu.the^e efforts tillthis “ahpniinatipn 
that njaketh desolate” is buried ’nnd^t thp wreck of 
things that were.” The concurrent ppi»ipA of 
European functionaries and other i:esidents in Ind.ia^.(e,ot 
excepting even the natiyes,)jelaii.ye tothe IHeiht.}; and 
importance of abolishing this dreadfiul rite,, appears* 
highly interesting, and calculated , to jnfprm. and: estab-i 
lish public opinion in this^ country, ou; the prppriet’^ of 
suppressing this appalling, c.ustonn 
May ^nh.Q Father of the fatheri’CS/S and the Judge of 
the widow, even God in bis holy habitation” stir up. the 
spirit of those who hold in their hands tire des.tirnesi of 
the millions of India, to regard the Suttees’ Cry, and thu^ 
bring upon themselves ‘‘the blqssing of them that were 
ready to, perish and cause the widow’s heart to sing for 
joy.” 


Cdv'entry,, Match 9, 18*18. 
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SECTION 1. 

Origin^ nature^ number., and alrodtics of Sallees. 

SUTTRI '] IS tlu' name ftiveii in linlia to a nonian who immolates lierwlf 
on tlie funeral pile of lier lius1)an(l, and denotes that the ^female is consi- 
dered true or faithful to him, even unto deatli : the term is also applied 
to the horrid rite itself. “ The orii*in of the custom nill most probably 
he found in the voluntary saeritiee of a widow inconsolable for the loss 
of her husband, and who resolved to accompany him on the funeral pile; 
not with any idea that such an act could be acceptable to the s^ods, or any 
way beneficial to herself in a future existence; but solely becausejier af- 
fection for the deceased made her regard life as a buiihm no longer to be 
borne. 'I'lie examjile of this heroiiu*, if it remained the, only incentive to 
Suttee, wouhl have been rarely followed ; but it of course excited admira- 
tion as a novelty ; and in a short time the Brahmuns began to piuveive, that 
if properly managed, Suttee might be made a very productive source of 
emolument;* and the most esteemed authors of the age were induced to 
recommeiid it as a most meritorious act, productive of good ellect to the 

The expense of the Suttee witnessed by the Author at Cuttack, Au^j. 19, 1824, was 
according to the pundit, as follows : — “ Ghee, three rupees ; cloth one rupee ; Woman’s 
new cloth, two and a half rupees ; wood, three rupees ; andawlct pundit received three ru- 
pees. Woman gave one rupee for some purpose ; nee, one anna ; beetlenut, two pice; 
tlowers, one anna ; cocoa, one anna ; hemp, lour annas; haldce, one anna; matceanlet, 
chnndun, doop, cocoanut, one anna, one pice; carrier, five annas ; musicians, half a ru- 
pee ; paring her nails, four annas; cutting wood, three annas : total fifteen rupees, five 
annas, three pice. Intended Shradda, (funeral feast), fifteen or twenty rupees.” Thus 
thirty rupees (between three and four pounds sterling) was expended. The parties ap- 
peared very poor. On various occasions considerable sums must bo realised by the 
Hrahmuns and their adherents. 

B 



soul of the widow •( yi Sla^eXthe surviving membem 

of their fumilies: they also prescribed fonns and ceremonies, in which the 
attendance of Rrahmuiis was of course indispensable. Menu, and the 
most ancient and respectable writers do not notice Suttee, it was there- 
fore, in their time, cither unknown or not ap])roved. If the former, how 
comes it to be recommended in the more modern shasters, if the custom 
was not of the nature sup[)osed ? For no modern lawgiver would have 
ventured to praise an act not mentioned by his predecessors, if an 
exarnplh had not occurred, and been received with universal praise though 
a novelty and an innovation. If known, but not mentioned because not 
approved by Mepu, the authority of the modern sinister is not sufficient 
to^ive any merit to the sacntice. In the first case we do not find that the 
practice originated in tl!c Iqw, but that the law is the conse(|uence of the 
practice; and that sacred authority is subse<juently produced to enforce 
the m(!rit of an act originating in the mortal feelings of afiection, grief, 
despair, or some other passion of the mind, e<jmdly incapable of atfordmg 
a hope that it would hr* acceptable in the eyes of the Deity.” * (W. Ewer, 
Esq. Act. Sup. of Police, Lower Provinces, ('alcutta, Jan. 1819.) It is 
a painful circumstance, that (his barbarous custom, which existed prior to 
the Christian era, should not before this period lnu/‘ been aimihila ed by 
the progress of civilization, and especially the (lilfu.sion of the salutary in- 
fluence of Christianity in the East. 

Various detailed accounts of Suttees are communicated to the public 
through the periodical publicabons of Missionary Societies, the (i\e volumes 
of Parliamentary Papers on Hindoo Immolations, and the Newspapers of 
thex Presidencies m India. A few' instances only of the naluie of this 
inhuman rite are here given. 

The following account of a Suttee is extracted from a Calcutta Paper, 
in June, 1824 

“On niy wny to Kalee Ghaut (in the vicinity of (’alcutta) , whither I wat? accom|)anicd 
by two friench, we overtooli a kuttolco, borne on the sljoulderi ot four men, hav- 
ing the corp'-e of the widow’s husband upon it, tollovved l)y a pal.mkoon, in winch v\ as 
the wife of the deceased. As we appi oactied the pal.-nheen, apei^on who walked near 
it, and appeared to be finning the unh.ipp) woman, lia^lily closed the p.mnels, and ilius 
frustraleiTthe design we tiad formed of conversing with lier. Wu delei mined therefuie 
upon proceeding to the ap|)oii)ted place, where we arrived about one o’clock, and learnt 
that the Perwannalif had not been received, but that it wa^ evpecied in the course of 
another hour. 'I'he kuttolee and palankeen we-e put down on the banks ul Tolly’s 
Nullah, near tlie place where tlie horiid satniico was to be consumm.itoil. We here 
once more made an etfort to see tlie woman, Imt without success. Foiled iti every aitempt 
we made to accomplisli one of the ptimarv objects of our ^oing to Kaloe (Ihaut, we had 
no alternative left but to wait patiently the atnval of the expected Feiwannah, which 
made its appearance at five o’clock, when the preparations for the diabolical Imsi-’ 
ness commenced. While these were going on, the unfortunate victim was led out, sup- 
ported by three old men, in a state so utteily helpless and pitiable as to excite thecom- 
iiilsseration ot all who saw her, and arouse the indignant feelings of the lew LTiristi.ins 
present, at the toleration, under an enlightened Government, of a custom so abhorrent in 
its nature , and so repugnant to all laws, human as well as divine. M isery w.is depicted in the 
looks of the woman, and her general appearnnee was indicative of anything but consent 
on her parl^ to the barbarous practice to which she was to fall a victim. After the per- 
formance of some unmeaning ceremonies, she was conducted to the banks of the nullah, 
where she was bathed, and then covered with a new red saurree, in one end of which, was 


• Par. Papers on the Immolation of Hindoo Widows. 1821 , Vol. I. p. 231. 
+ The permission of the British Government for the nacrificc 
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tied up a quantity of parched rice. The dreadful pile stood at a t-hort distance from het. 
She trembled excessively, and appeared agitated to such a degree, that I could not but 
attribute her extraordinary emotion to her disinclination to tulfil the sacrifice. So une- 
quivocal were the symptons of her repugnance to the commission of the horrid art foiced 
upon her, that I am confident we could have dissuaded her from it had a fair oppoitunily 
been afforded. We were told that she would walk seven times round the pile, and then 
ascend it. This she commenced immediately after the corpse of her husband was put on 
it; but with such a tottering gait, that I expected every moment to see her fall. She was 
at last helped up to the pile, more dead than alive. No sooner was she laid by the side 
of her hu'band than the barbarians about her bound her handstand feet tcith. ropes, 
placing at the same time a large quantity of straw and hemp on her body. A couple of 
stout bamboos mre also thrown across the pile, as if to secure more effectually the unfortu- 
nate victim. The eldest son of the ileceased then set fire to the pile,*vhich was instantly 
in a blaze. I watched very narrowly to discover, if possible, whether the woman made 
any attempt to liberate herself, but the cloud of dense sijiokeHvhich issued from the jflPle 
was unfavouiable to the gratificition of my curiosity ; and amid the deafening shouts, 
whicli rent the air, of //urree bol, herscreams, if she screamed at all, were altogether inau- 
dible. For a few minutes after the dreadful work was accomplished, I stood gazing at 
the still blazing pile, lost in reflections on the scene I witnessed, and resolving never again 
to harrow my feelings by courting a repetition of the disgusting sight.” 

The ” Friend of India,” for Sep. 1824, published at Scrampore, containii 
an account of a Suttee at Cuttack, wliich the Author and some of his 
friends witnessed. — < 

“On Aug. 19, 1824, this place was defiled with innocent blood. About twelve o^clock 
the Judge very kindly sent a note to the Mission House, informing us of the intended 
Suttee. The woman was a Telinga, the wife of a Brahmun who had died that morning 
about daybreak. Her reply to the several questions proposed to her through the Telin- 
ga interpreter was, ‘ What have I any more to do with the world ? I must go to my hus- 
band.’ Support for life, and a conveyance to her own home were oU’ered, but they \\^ 
rejected. From my pundit 1 have gathered some particulars which cast light upon ifni 
dreadful rile. He stated, that it is customary to lament the dead with crying and noise, 
but she did not, say ing, she was going to her husband. Slie said, she was a stranger and 
had notliing, and therefore desired the neighbours to provide what ^as necessary for a 
Suttee, She said also, that she had been a Suttee in three former births, and must he four 
times more, and then she should attain enilless felicity. I'hose who should dare to pre- 
vent her, by confining her in a house oi jail, their seed should die, and they should de- 
scend into hell. Some approved of this,otheis said, that as she had no son or daughter 
therefore she wished to die. 'I'o this she replied, she had a brother and sister, and in her 
own country many triends, but she wished to go to her husband. From joog to joog 
(age to age), in tlii* maiinor, with the same husband, she was to be born and die.* 

“About hall-past three o clock we were informed that the poor womnn wa^ proceeding 

to the pill'. I was then loo unwell to venture out. Mrs. P saw heron the way 

and talked with her. About six o’clock in the evening 1 thought I would go to the spot, 
expecting the tragical buxiness to be closed. I was however surprized to find nothing 
more (lone than the pile partly prepared for the awful sacrifice. The Judge and three 
other geutlenieu, with some of our Fnglish congregation, were present, and a great num- 

of Nalives. Freciuent and per'-eveting elfoils weie made by the above humane gen- 
tTcinon to dissuade liei from her purpose, assisted by the members of the Miss'oii who 
were piesent. She was silting near the pile, with the coi pse of her iiu-band covered with 
a clolh 1) mg near her, insensible of the dreadful pieparatory work before her eyes. I 
knew two Telinga Biahmuns piesent, and taking them endeavoured to speak to the wo- 
man. 1 told her I was a I’.idree ; that Clod had sent me and others to teach the people 
the true Incarnation, Jesus Christ, who died for our sins; that if she would go with 
me to my house slie would be able to learn this knowledge ; and that I would send her in 
a palkee to her own country : but if she ate fire and died now, how could she gain 
this knowledge, without which she could not be saved ? I told her, thus to destroy her- 
self was not God’s will. I fear my translators were not faithful ; but all the poor woman 
said was, ‘ Narayun, Narayun.’” This she repeated with a stupidity of mind iruly indes- 
cribable. 1 laid hold rf her hand to take her away, but she refused to go; ard took hold 

* A name of Juggernaut. 
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ol uiy clMh, vvluch I aftorward'' uiideihtood was to gtve me liei \)lessitig. Mr. B— — , 
one ol the genlleiuen presents was very desirous to convince lier, by some ordeal, that slie 
could not burn ; but the infatuated woman played with a piece of fire like a child, and 
when lier hand was pressed upon a coal she showed no resolution. Tlie above >fpntlemai> 
lilted up one of her eyelids, and affirmed that she was intoxicated. This circumstance 
was stated to the .1 ud'^e, and urged as a sufficient reanm to furl id the horrid murder ; but 
lie thought it wanted evidence, and though deeply affected with the poor woman’s fate, he 
hcsilated to use his authoiily to save her. The pile, which was slowly preparing was 
about eight feel long and lour feet wide, being elevated about two feet. At each corner 
were pieces of wooil which supported a kind ol roof, and different pieces of wood blocked 
up thiee sides of thc*t)ilc. Some raw llax was laid on the top of the wood upon which 
the corpse was placed. Ghee was forbidden to be put on the pile by tlie Judge, that the 
poor woman might^Jiave the opportunity to escape, by feeling the effects of the lire gradu- 
ally ; a practice which, if the Suttee was always according to ancient custom to risi.end 
tFfr funeral pile while burning, or, if previous to its being lighted, was left unhoiind and 
unincumbered, might pieventBie shedding ol imu h innocent blood. s she had been 
touched by several persons after her first bathing, she went to the river and bathed again. 

I saw her enter tlie pile as a person would get into bed, and lay herself down by the lelt side 
ol her hnsliand and larthe^t from tlie entrance of the pile. 'J’he wood under the corpse, 
aftei H short time, burned fiercely ; and it was horrible to see it consuming the head and 
elevated stilTencd liand of the deceased, wliile the poor woman was scarcely t(/nched by the 
devouring element. I stopped about a (juarter ot au hour, in hopes the iinhnp])y suffeiei 
might labour to escape ; hut, alas ! no signs of it appeared ; and aftei viewing tne hiirii- 
ii'T of the dead and the living till my feelings and concein foi* my health detei mined me 
logo away: 1 left the hoiiid circle and hastened home. All such outrages upon the 
principles of society aie unnatural and inhuman; ami when said to he Irum leligious mo- 
tives, a species of insanity ; ami hence may propeily be suppressed by the [lowerhil voice 
ol reason and authority. (> when shall these muiders cease ! Where does the salutary 
godlike power he? or fiom what (juailer will it oiiginate to abidish them?” 

A lliinl itcfouiil w.is conmmnicatiMl IVotn J tingt'riiiuit in Onissii, (lattal 
.f\lv 7, 1^-1, ('olK'a^ue tlii' Rev. W. JJaiii}>1on. — 

“T!ie infatuated w'onian, whose death I witnessed, was the widow of a I’laliimm who 
liad died the saiue;uorning. The man’s age seems to have beem about lorty, and the wo- 
man’s thirty-live. 'I’he place where the Suttee took place is called Swnrgu Dwar, which, 
'iirnilies the gate of lieaven; and when I reached it 1 found the coolies employed 
in°(ligguig the hole. The hole or pit was circular, about six feet deep, its di.im- 
eler at bottom perhaps a little less than its depth, and at top twice as much. Soon aftei 
my arrival, about twelve persons came, each of tliem bunging a load ot wood on his oi 
her head, for several of them were women. I charged the labourers with being accessary 
to the i^rime about to be committed, and the general reply was, in siibstaiue, that they 
worked for money, and did this woik as they did other work, bi'cause they weie paid lor 
it. faiidessness or cheei fulness ( haracterised all the llindoos near or on the spot. The 
pit being finished, a (piantity of water was mixed with cow dung and sprinkled on the 
margin about one tliiid of the way down, in suffn ient quantity to tuiii the sand ds own 
colour; two n'pes weie also well wetted with the same mixture. On inquiring the use 
of two liarnboos which lay near, I was told that they were to stir the fire and lurn al/oiil 
the bodies! The bits of wood prepared for tlie occasion were bctv\epn twelve and eighti en 
niches long, and on an average live or six in clicunifereme ; a ([uaiitity of them weie nu\v 
thiowii into the pit, and a man at the bottom proceeded to sol them up on their ends two 
m llir^e thick round the sides, upon this he placed a second tiei ; and on llie second, a 
ihiiil; lie also covered the bottom perhaps five or six inches thick, so that the pit was 
now two thirds lined with wood. Soon aftei all was finished the dead man was lirouglit 
on a lough bier, winch 1 can readily suppose might have been m.ide by a man in less 
than a qiunter of an hum. I soon saw the procession, (il ii may he called one,) halting 
a few bundled \ aids before me : the crowd was kept off the woman by a squaie made of 
lour bits of wood, eacli live or six feet lung: I believe tlie men who carried it weie all 
Ijiahmuns. 1’he lahhle were preceded by some ot their rude music, which was not plaj - 
in*'- when I got up to them. Unwilling to sec her bum herself, my worthy compenions 

I, K ill. W. and T. B , Esq. tried, soveial limes to prevent the liorriddecd, and 1 lent 

111 V Iceble assist'uice, hut .ill to no puipose. They halted twenty or thirty yards from the 
II lining I'lt wheie the last clTuit was made, and that failing her infamous coadjutors gave 



Iki dli^Wileil lamp, winch 1 think she put into au earthen pot which she earned under 
lier arm. In <i Utile time all was conlusion, and a scene, the most perfectly hellish that 
we ever saw, was pros-ented to us; a way was made for the woman to the pit, and its mar- 
irin was left dear, she advanced to the edge facing her husband, and two or three times 
waved her right hand ; she then hastily walked round the pit, and in one place I thought 
the flames cauglit her legs ; fiaving completed the circle, she again waved her hand as be- 
fore, and f hen jumped into the tiro *»***#**»»*#** 
At tins moment 1 believe the drums beat, and an infernal shout rent the air, but 1 can 
scarcely say 1 know, all was confusion ; a dense smoke issued from the pit, intermixed at 
intervals with partial hursts of flame; this was occasioned, I suppose, by qua^iiities of 
powdered rosin being thrown into the pit by liandfulls,and what Wtft thrown in at one time 
went off in a sudden bla/c, whilst what followed it obacured the pit with smoke. In a 
little lime, however, they allowed the fire to clear itself, and we then saw the wielchcd 
woman in the midst of it : I think lier posture was that of kneeliug down and sitting on her 
heels; her body was erect and motionless, except that she sometimes moved gentky, 
backward and forwaid, as if she bowed. The poor creiHure still kept her erect posture, 
but at length ‘^ecMiied paitially to rise, and she pitched forward with her heail against 
the snle of the pit, about two feet from her husband’s left hand. The motion of her head 
in this new position indicated pain, and she continued to live tuo or three minutes longer. 
The othei gentlemen then went homo, but 1 staid a little longer and saw the bodies taken 
out : for though the women are burnt in these pits, the bodies are taken out while they 
me distinguishable, and consumed in (wo different fires, (at least that is the case here,) 
and we are told it is done that liic son may make sure of some fr.igments of both Ids pa- 
lents to bo thrown into tl^e (ianges. Now the ropes came into use; one was doubled 
<ind the middle thrown down to catch the man's chin, one or two bamboo levers were then 
])nl under his head to raise it and gel the rope round hi' neck, the rope was then twisted, 
that is, the two ends of it were twisted togelliei, in order to fasten it, and they began to 
diaw, but they lailed, fertile rope slipped off’. Another man then attempted to fasten 
the rojie, lu* succeeded, and tliey drew up the body witfi the exception, I think, of the 
legs, hut it was qiiue dark, and iiolluiig could be seen but by the light of the fire. As 
they weie not\eij expeditious the ropes must have been in considerable danger of being 
Imrnt, but the people tlirew a little water on them occasionally to pre ent it. 'J’liey 'Aim 
tiled to laise the worn, in, hut could not easily get the rope round her neck, so they put it 
on liiM’ arm which projected in such a way as to favour their doing so ; and, after twisting 
it wc'll, they drew I'.er nearly to the tup of the pit, hut they seemed af>aid tfiey should lose 
hei agiiin if they trusted entiiely to her arm, so she was held just below the edge of the 
l)it till .mother man put the other rope under her chin, and she was then drawn ipiite up. 
Some ol'lhe people tlien employed themseUes in arranging the wood lor tlie lires to con- 
sume the bodies, and 1 staid pei haps ten minntesloiiget , finally leaving the hodio" on the 
1)1 ink ot the pit. Such are t)ie tacts, and I leave lliem to produce llieirovvn properetlect,” 

'I’lif SiiiU'i' (l('s( iil)O(l 111 till- wood <*nl, oil tlio Irontispii'fo, is niiri^tU'd liy 
(Ilf Ui'\. ,1. Idiigl.iiul ol lliiiitiiilori', iiiuliT llic Madi'iis Presidi'iicy, m alol- 
tn, d.iU'd June 1'2, lJs2(i. ili* sa\s, 

“ I ri'ieived a note fi om a gentlem.in, that a SutlrewM about to take place near liis 
botisi'. Oil liasleniiig to the spot, I loiiiid the prejiaralions considerably advanced, and a 
large concuuisc of ‘•pectators assembled, and conlimially increasing, till tliey amounted to 
six Ol eight tlioiisriiul. On my left, stood the hoiiid pile. It was an oblong bed of dry 
•cow dimg cakes, ahoiit ten feel long, and seven wide, and three high. At e.ich corner ot 
it, a rough slake about eight ieel iii length was diiven into the giound; ind at about a 
loot trom the top of these suppoiters was fastened, hy coids, a liaiue ol the same dimen- 
sions as the bed below, mulfoimiiig a Hat canopy to the couch ol death. This frame 
iiiust lia\ e, been of cons. dei able weight ; it was covered with very diy small faggots, which 
the unicialing lirahmuns conlinued to throw upon it, till tliey rose two leet above the 
Irame work. On niy light, sat the poor deluded widow, w ho was to he the victim of this 
Iicai t-iendiiig display ol llmduo pi/ri/y and gentlcrubn ; she was attended hy a do/en oi 
more l>ialimuns; her mother, snter, and son, an inteiestiiig hoy about thiee yeais o( age, 
and other relatives, wei e also with her. Her men injtint, nut ticehie, months old, nv/s era/- 
till/ kept from htr hi) the lirahmuns. She had alieady perloimed a number ol preiiaratory’ 
ccieniomes ; one of which was washing lier-elf in a stiong ilecoction of saffron, which 
1' supposed to have a puiifying effect. One etUct it leitainly produced ; it imparted to 
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her a horrid ghastliness her eyes indicated a degree of melancholy wildness, a forced 
and unnatural smile now and then played on her countenance ; and, indeed, every thing 
about her person and her conduct indicated, that narcotics had been administered in no 
small quantities. Close by me stood the Fouxdary a native officer, who, besides regulat- 
ing the police, is the chief military officer at the station. Under his authority and su- 
perintendence, this inliuman business was carrying on. So "heartily did he engage in this 
murderous work, that he gave the poor widow twenty pagodas,, (between six and seven 
pounds sterling,) to confirm her resolution to be burned I The pile being completed, a 
quantity of straw was spread on the top of the bed of cow dung cakes. An increase of ac- 
tivity waa soon vNible among the men whose “/ert arc swift to shed blood.’’ Muntrams 
(prayers or incantations) having been repeated over the pile, and the woman, and every 
thing being in readiness, the hurdle to which the corpse of the husband had been fastened 
was now raised by si^ of ihe officiating Brahmuns ; the end of a cord about two yards long, 
attached at the other end to the head of the bier, was taken by the widow, and the whole 
mfhed slowly towards the pile. The corpse was then laid on the right side upon the 
straw with which it was covered* and four men furnished with sharp swords, one station- 
ed at each corner, now drew them from their scabbards. The trembling, gliastly offering 
to the Moloch of llindooism, then began her seven circuits round the fatal pile, and fi- 
nally hailed opposite to her husband’s corpse, at the left side of it; where she was evi- 
dentlv greatly agitated. Five or six Brahmuns began to talk to her with much vehe- 
mence, till in a paroxysm of desperation, avsisZcr/ by the lirahmuns, the hapless widow as- 
cended Ihe bed of destruction. Her mother and her sister too, stood by, weeping and 
agonized: tuit all was in vain, — the blood-thirsty men prevailed. The devoted woman 
then proceeded to disengage the rings Irom her fingers, wrist-j, and ears; her nuirdeiers 
stretcliing out their greedy hands to leceive them; afterwards all her tiinket'-, iVc., wero 
produced, and distributed among the same relentless and rapacious priests. While in the 
act of taking a ring Ironi her ear, her mother and sister, unable any longer to sustain the 
extremity of their aniiuisli, went up to the side of the pile, and entreated that the horrid 
purpose might be abandoned ; but the weman fearing the encounter, and the strength of 
her resoluiioii, without ulleiing a word, or even casting a /7ar//rjg glance at liersupplicat- 
jiaient and siller, throw herself down on the pile, and clasped the half putrid corpse 
in K^r arms. Straw in abundance was heaped on the dead and the living; gums, resins, 
and other intlammable substances, were thrownupon the straw which covered the bodies, 
by one party of tlie Brahmuns, while muntrams were repeated at tlimr heads by the other: 
six or eight pieces of kindled cow dung cake were introduced among the straw, at ditler- 
ent parts of the pile ; ghee and infiammable materials were applied, and the whole blazed 
in as many places. The men with swords at each corner, tlien hacked the cords which 
supported the flat canopy of faggots — it fell and covered the lifeless corpse, and the living 
woman ! A piercing sound caught iny ear ; I listened a few seconds, and, notwithstand- 
ing the noise of the multitude, heard the shrieks of misery which issued from the burning 
pile. In an agony of feeling, we directed the attention of the Brahmuns to this ; Hiui 
while so^doing, again, still louder and more piercing than before, the burning woman lent 
the air with her shrieks ! Several of the Brahmuns called out to iho hatf-tonsu7ned, still 
conscious and imploring widowy to comfort hfr. The pile was now enveloped in flames, 
and so intense was the heat, tliat, as by one consent, tlie Brahmuns and spectators re- 
treated several paces : they then sang a Sanscrit hymn; the hymn ended, but not the shrieks 
and groans of the agonized sufferer : they nliU pierced our ears, and almost rent our 
he.ai ts ! Scarcely coti'-cious of what 1 did, in^thc midst of these vain repetitions I left this 
scene of fiendish barbarity.” 

The nimiber ofnnlmppy witlows who thus annually perish, the victims of 
this appalliii^,^ superstitiou, has, in funner years been variously stated, and 
it a]>pears (ihou^^h doulitless undesigned) exaggerated. The i'ollowing in- 
formation may he relieil on, being exlraeted iiom the otfieial reports oi the 
Magistrates in India, and printed in England by order of the House of 
(’onnnons, from 1H21 to i}S27. It is liowcver ])roh;di!e, that Suttees arc 
occasionally perpetrated without ever being ofHcialU announced to the Po- 
lice ; and no correct idea ran he formed of tlie ruunher that occur in the 
territories of tributary, allied anfl neighbouring ('hicfs, whose subjects are 
not brought under tlic Paws and Regulations of the British Government 
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but who are doubtless encouraged in the sanction of this cruel custom by 
British apathy and legislation. Though the number of Suttees in India 
is not so great as to preclude the possibility of its easy abolition, yet, it is so 
coiisidei able as to call aloud for Britain to stretch forth her hand, and save 
those Avho are “drawn unto death and ready to be slain.” 

Nuiriljer of Suttees in the different districts of the Bengal Presidency 
from 1815 to 1824. 



1815 

ISKi'lSlT 

1818 

I8l9|l820 

isan > 822 ' 1823 1824{ 

Calculta Division 

244 

280 

428 

533 

388 

337 

364 

.300 

309 

348 

Cuttack Ditto 

9 

9 

14 

11 

33 

1 33 

28 

28 

31! 

25 

Dacca Ditto 

31 

24 

52 

58 

55 

• 51 

52 

45 

40 

40 

Moonshadabad 


22 

42 

30 

25 

21 

12 

22 

13 

14 

Patna Ditto ' 

20 

29 

49 

57 

40 

42 

60 

70 

49 

42 

Barelly Ditto 

15 

13 

19 

13 

17 

20 

15 

16 

12 

10 

Benare.s Ditto 

48; 

65 

103 

137 


93 

114 

102 

121 

93 

Total! 

378! 

442 

7()7| 

839| 

65o! 

597 1 

654 

583| 575 

572 


Those nunihors form ft total in the Presidency of Bengal in ten ) 5997 

years of ) 

In eight years, in Fort St. George, or Madras Piesidency 287 

In nine years in the Bombay f’resideney 248 

There lieiiig no returns lor Fanjore, from 1H14 to 1819 inclu- 
sive, (17 being returned lor 1820), lowest possible estimate 

for si\ yi'ars 

In the Par. Papers, May, 1827, no regular returns are givim 

from Madras. In tlu' Soutln'rn (.'oncan (Bombay) in J 821, ^ 60 

27; in 1825, 02. Northern Goncan in 1825, 1 Suttee ) 


Total in ten years, for three Presidencies 6632* 


As it may bo interesting to .see, at one vi(‘\>, the extent of the practice 
under the Bengal Presidency, where it chietly ))revails,|' the followir!^- ab- 
stract is giv('u i'roiii Par. Papers, May 18 , 1827, p. 124. — 

* See Par. Papers Five Volumes. Poyiulcr’s Speech, p. 4. 

+ The avera;;e number ol Suttees under the Madras PreMdenoy, from 1817 to 1819, 
(inclu'.ivp) was 61 ; and under that of llombay, from 1819 to 182.‘1, was 49. — How easily 
these few poor widows have been saved ! 
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AIlJiTJlACT STATEMENT 

Of llio nninber of Hindoo Widows biii nt or buried alive in the ;i^illali 
and City Coiii ls of the Henjral presidency, in llie year 182-1. ^ 


"BTinlwaii . 

: Iloog-hly 

i Jessoro . 

: J un^le Mt'lials .... ^ ^ 

Midnapore 

j ] iViidoah 

j Suburbs oF Calcutta . . 

i Twenty- tour Per- 1 22 

) g-unnahs J 

Baraset 

Total.. ^18 


U I Cuttack 11 

Klioordab 

i 5 I Balasore 1 



' Tolal.. 25 

rBiickergiinge I 23 

0 Chittagong j 2 

^ Noacolly j 

£ J City Dacca ' 7 

^ ] Dacca Jclalpore ... .i 2 

b Myinmciising j 

^ f^y'lliel ; •• 

^_Tipperah 1 ^ 

Total..! 40 
. [^‘Bt'crbhoom ,3 

o Bhaugulpore I 

P Mongliyr I 

r Dlnagciiore 

® Maldidi* i I 


'"Beliar ... 
Mongbyr . 
City Patna 
Ramjjbur . 

V o 

1 Sarum . . . 


Shaliabad 18 

Tirhoot 1 

^Mongbyr 


'"Agrab 

Alligurb 

Barelly . 

Sbalytdiainpore 

Peelebbcet 

Cawnpore 

Bbitowra 

Ktawar 

Joint Ditto 

Furruckabad 

' Mooradabad 

Nuygeena 

Meerut 

Boaliinsbuliiir 

Sabarunpore 

Muzuller Nugger . . 

I Deyrab Door 

Sirpoorab 

Total . . 

''Allahabad 

Bitbora 

Tiundlcciind, S. Div. 
Bundlecund, N. Div. 


ivi a.oan ..... , i ^ 

City Moorshednbad 8 “CjlLenore 33 

(.ornkpore 17 


Purneab ' 

B a j shall ye , 

Kungpore : 

Rungpore Comm is- \ j 

sioner j j 

Total . . 1 


Juan pore 1 

I Azimgurb 8 

I^Mirzapore ^ 

Tolal . . <)3 

Grand Total . . 572 
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The character of the unhappy victims of this dreadful custom, and the 
brutality which marks its perpetration, show liow opposed it is to every 
principle of justice, humanity, and religion; and consequent!), that it 
sh()u](f be suppressed by tJie paternal British Government. The subject 
can rarely be considered voluntary. This is very forcibly stated by W. 
Gwer, Esq. Sup. of Police, Lower Provinces Bengal Presidency. — ^‘It 
is generally supposed (hat a Suttee takes place with the free will and 
consent of the widow, indeed that she frequently pemsls in her intention 
to burn in spite of the arguments and intreaties of her relations. But thA’e are 
many reasons for thinking that such an event, as a voluntary Suttee, very 
rarely occurs ; few willows would ever think of sacrificing (ly.Mnselves unless 
overpowered by force or jiersuasion; very little of either being sutheient to 
overcome the physical or mental powers of the miijority of Hindoo femalesT 
A widow who would turn with natural instinctive horror from the first hint 
of sharing her husband’s pile, will be at length gradually brought to pro- 
nounce a reluctant consent; because, distracted xoith grief at the cvent,^ 
tcithout onefric7id to advise or protect her^ she is tittle prepared to op- 
pose the suri'ounding crowd of hungry lirahmuns and interested rela- 
tions^ either by argument or foi'ce. Accustomed to look on the former 
with the highest veneration, and to attach implicit beliel to all their asser- 
tions, she (lares not, if she. were able to make herself heard, deny tlie cer- 
tainty of the various advantages which are supposed to attend the sacrifice: 
that by becoming a Suttee, she will remain so many years in heaven, rescue 
her husband from hell, and purify the family of her father, mother, and 
husband, \Hnle, on the other hand, that disgrace in this life, and continual 
transmigration into the body of a fhinale animal, will be the certain coiy'** 
sequence of refusal. In this state of confusion, a few hours quickhj pasi^ 
and the widow is burnt before she has had time even to think on the 
subject, Should utter inditfcrencc for her husband and* superior sense 
enable her to preserve her judgment, and to resist the arguments of those 
about her, it will avail her little, — the pi'ople will not b(‘ disappointed 
of their show; and the entire population ol a villagi* will turn out to assist 
in dragging her to the hank of the iiv(T and in keeping her down on the 
pile. 

lhi‘ widow IS scarci'l) ever a tree agent at lh(‘ performance of a ^nittee, 
and tlierelore her opinion on the subjc'ct can Ixtof no weight; and whether 
she appear glad, oi sorry, stupid, conipos(*d, or distracted, is no manner of 
proot of her real feelings. Her relations, her attendants, and the surround- 
ing crowd, men, women, and children, will lx* seen to wear one face ol de- 
light: none ot the holy exultation which lormerly accompanied the de- 
parture ol a martyr, but all the savage merriment which, in our days, at- 
tend a boMiig-match or a bull-bait. Nor can this be otherwise among 
thos(^ [neseiit; her relations are directly interested in her death; if she have 
a son, he perhajis may wish to be relieved from the expense of maintaining 
his mother, and (he trouble of listening to her advice; if she have none, her 
husband’s male relatives will take care that she stand not in their way, by 
claiming his estate for life, which is her legal right. The Bruhmuns are 
paid for their services, and are of course interested. The crowd assemble 
to see a show, which, in their estimation, alfords more amusement than any 
other public exhibition with which they are acquainted; and the sacri- 
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rice is completed, because the family is anxious to get rid of an incum- 
brance ami the Brahinuns desirous of a feast and a present/^* 

While writing this part of the work, a letter was received from a lady 
TV ho has resided m India, dated Salisbury, Dec. 3, 1827; the following 
extract from it appeal’s painfully interesting. — . 

“At a Ghaut near Seranipore I witnessed the burning of a respectable woman about 
thirty years of age, whom 1 found with children, the eldest a fine boy about 
thirteen. As soon as she saw me, she asked me if I were come to deliver her, I told 
her 1 J.ad no power to deliver her, but was come to persuade her not to burn. She shook 
her head and said, ‘ T will burn ! How can I go hack ? However^ the servant is gone to 
the English Magistrate,i at his return my fate will be decided.* Two hours elapsed be- 
fore he returned, pie greater part of which 1 spent in conversation with her. She often 
turned to her children, and with afiection pressed her hand upon the face of her youngest 
vhild, who could just lisp ma, mil. At length the servant returned with permission for 
her to burn. As soon as she s.tw him, her countenance changed, her eyes sunk into her 
head, the furrows deepened in her face, and when she heard her fate, resolution failed, and 
nature took pot session of her breast. When the eldest son saw that his mother was so ti- 
mid, he said, he imould not set fire to her head. But her brother-in-law said, ^Now she 
must buin^for the boro Sahab (the great Gentlemnn) has sent her permission to burn. 
He then began to anoint her, and put a little oil into her hand to pour over her children 
ns her blessing. Tlie eldest son refused oil, and persisted that he could not set fire to her. 
But neither the tears nor the screams of the boy, nor the agonizing fear of the mother, 
prevented her being bound to the dead body of her husband, and pressed down with two 
bamboos. If 1 had had any authority merely to have snid^ ^you are not to burn,* alt this 
would have been prevented. I am sure both the people and the Brahmuns would have 
dispef'^ed without a murmuring word. Many call it a bad custom, and are quite tired of 
tl." 

The description of a Suttee, the motives which generally lead to it, 
find ill ’ olijects for which the victim is sacrificed, abundantly prove 
"^k iat the SuMee is miscalled .vi/Zc/c/e dV voluntary self-immolation. This 
idea receives confirmation from the fact that in the annual list of Sut- 
tees, ill the years 1815 to 1820 inclusive, it appears sixty-two widows 
were burnt, most of whom were children, — 


Years 

17 

16' 16 

15 

14 

13 

12 

10 

8 

4 

Nuin. 

14 

1 22 

; 6 

1 2 

2 

10 

1 

3 

1 


A Bengalee Newspaper, named Kowmoody, published in Calcutta, 
undejV date Aug. 1825, contains the following account; — 


“ RamchundeH Mitto, an inhabitant of Boydbooty, who generally lived at Calcutta, 
being attacked with the Cholera Morbus, was taken home by his relations, and on the 
night of the 29th he died, aged twenty-five years. His young and beautiful widow, only 
about fourteen or fifteen years of age, thinking herself altogether worthless in the world on 
the death of her husband, and anticipating the many distresses she would have to suffer ij 
she survived him, absolutely burnt herself on the funeral pile.” 

The same under date Oct. 8, 1825, contains a similar relation. — 

“ We are astonished to hear that Muddon Mohun Chuckrobulty, about fifteen years o) 
age, inhabitant of the twenty four Purgunnahs, (Calcutta), having lately died, his widow, 
a little girl about twelve years of age! no longer willing to inhabit this transitory world, 
obstinately burnt herself on the funeral pile.” 

The indifierence frequently manifested by the unhappy mothers to 
their orphan children, confirms the propriety of the rather singular 

* Par. Papers. Vol. i. p. 227. See Vol. v. p. 17. 

+ “During my residence at Serampore many widows applied for permission to burn bui 
were not permitted. Those who did burn were obliged to get permission of an Bngliah 
Magistrate, and go out of the bounds of Serampore.*’ 
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renlv of a Magistrate to an official inquiry relative to the act of Sut- 
tees being voluntary or not:— “TAeaci, I apprehend, is always vo. 
luntaru provided a being in a state of stupefaction and delusion can be 
said to possess the power of volition."* The aggregate of Suttees in 
India in ten years according to the official documents, is 6632, a ow- 
ing two children only to each widow, here are 13,264 orphans, left 
to the mercy of those who have decoyed their mothers to the fathers 
funeral pile.” The misery of a Hindoo orphan is thus pathetically 
described by a writer in a Calcutta Paper, while tl»e author was in 
India. 

Snfant fttnlwo IWourner 


“UpOH a woody bank I roam’d at eve, 

Close to the Ganges gliding stilly on ; 

And through a glade the sun’s last beams I saw , 
A nd o’er the golden tide their radiance stream d. 
It was a sweetly pensive hour of calm ; 

The Myna chirp’d upon the Mango bough. 

And gently cooM the Ring-dove ’midst the leaves. 
I heard a fretful cry of Infant wail, 

Tremulous, floating on the hreeae of eve, 

And paused to listen— when these woi ds I caught: 
“Mother! mother! Oh my dearest mother!” 

I hurried onward to the sandy waste 

That edg’d the wati'r. On tl* ground there sat 


Where wood and fire as meet convenient lay : • 
The child lier^nother follow’d, laughing still, 

Or skipp’d before her, sporiive as a lamb ; 

Or grasp’d tho hand whose soft caress was life. 

At last the parent stoop’d and kiss’d the child, 

And as she kiss’d her, down a truant tear 
Trickled away, and troin her quiv ring lips, 

The pangs she spoke not, breath’d upon her child . 

A quick presentiment appear’d to cast 
Its instant gloom upon the little one: 

Unto her mother’s bosom fast sho clung. 

And sobbed and wept. The mother soothing , 
plac ’d 

Yon flower, now faded, in her infant hand. 

The frail pledge remains, but O the giver . 

One last long kiss she gave, and tore away ; 

And then the pile she mounted by the side 
Of him who press’d that bridal couch of death. 

Her infant fain would follow, but we held 
The little struggler, while her piercing cries 
In vain reach’d her, who soon could hear no more. 
“Come back, ray mother! mother! mother! raotlj,i.« 

Tlie^diii of direful d.scord rose, and smoke 
Ascended blackly thiough the sunny air, 

The ciowd dispers’d, but still the babe remains, 

Au I has remained since that^lread moruliig hour. 
Weeping, and gazing for her mother there; 

And nothing hnds but lom liness and ashes.— 

Mark the sad wildness of her young despair, 

Ah on tiiat ashy heap *'er gaze is hx d, 

U ith bitter tears ami thick convulsive sobs; 

And hark again! her cry of infa-H wail, 

“Mothei ! mothei * Oli my deaiest nvdlier 


'J nai eug-Q me waier. vu Kiuuu.. .... 

Near to a heap of ashes mould’riiig drear, 

Weary and desolate, a little child: 

One liny hand a drooping flower held fast, 

Emblem most meet of that unhappy child; 

The other wip’d away the scalding tears 
That from her dim black orbs came trickling 
down, 

As on that ashy heap she gaz’d intent, 

Repeating still her cry of infant wail, 

“Mother! mother! 0 ray dearest mother! 

“ Stranger!” exclaimed an aged peasant near, 

“ The story of that orphan soon is told : 

Child of luy child, her father paid the debt 
Which awlul nature claims, nor reck’d his babe. 

Who deemed him sleeping In a heavy sleep:— 

And wont y ou wake, my lather ? slie would say. 

And wont you speak, nor take me on your knee’ 

The Brahmun came— a garland in his hand — 

And hung it round the victim mother's neck : 

And then the living with (he dead went forth. 

Tho drear procession reached the tated ground 

The frequent inability of the w'itlovv to escape arisinir troifj (he 
binding of the living and the dead (ojrether, the qnaMlily o( uood laid 
upon them, and the admiiiisterin^r ,nloxicatin<r opialo, circinnsiances 
frequently stated in relations of lliii^ appalling rite, shew (he real cha- 
racter of this sanguinary superstition. 

My colleague, the Rev. C. Lacey, at Cuttack, describing a Suttee 
that occurred inthatcity, March 21, 1820, says* 

“The young woman was about seventeen years of age, the wife ot a Beiiplee IJrah- 
mun, and was accompanying her husband on a pilgrimage 
formed her perambulations round the pile of deatli, she 

husband amidst the approving cries of the Bengalees “tVJ have 

save thee ! Juggernaut save thee ! O happy and blessed ! The pile seems 
been unusually high : plenty of gbee, (clarified butter), and other 

were thrown upon it, and after she had laid down, a quantity ot '^‘'^^’8^e,&c. washea ed 
upon her. The pioper authorities were present. ri"" u 1 

of wood upon her , and thereby render her escape impossible had she beem 
not imagine. It could not be because the.e was not sufficient wood to consmue the bo- 

* Par. P-Tp. Vol. 5, p. ‘.?6. 
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(iit‘s without it; and it was quite inconsistent with a voluntary sacrifice, because in the 
time of trial when infatuation is most likely to yield to the love of life, the poor victim 
could not actaccordinjr to her own wishes, nor could any one judge of her change of re- 
solution ; as the file must have diminished her strength, and rendered her quite unable 
to raise herself from under twenty or thirty seers, (forty or sixty pounds!) weight of 
wood. — Thus confined the poor creature was consumed to ashes. Oh I when shall we 
wash our hands fioni liuinan blood !” (Ftiend of India Ap. 1826.) 

The levily, apathy, and brutality which characterize these dread- 
ful immolations, demonstrate that the practice is anything rather than 
a relifrious rite ;6 and hence the imperious duty of the Legislature to 
abolisli lliem as fanaticism and murder. A correspondent in the West 
of Kngl:iiul, wVo resided several years in India, in a letter dated Oct. 
'^.3, 1S27, thus den-rihes what he had witnessed. 

“ I hiive seen two Suttees and^iiight have seen many others, but the effect was too pow- 
erful for my feeling''. 'J'lie first was an aged femal^ ; she appeared to go through the 
ceremnnies connected with her burning with extreme agitation. Her own daughter , about 
tweiity year^ of age, applied the blazing torch to the pile, which consumed at once the 
bodies of her <iged fiitlicr and widowed mother. The circumstances of the other widow 
were (Ijffoient. Slip was only about s/xZfcn j/fvir.s o/* young and beautiful. It was 
an awful sight ! the dreadful scene had not the least appearance ot a leligious ceremony ; 
It resemided an abandoned nibble assembled for the purpose of woriying to death some 
lame animal ; or a company of fiends rejoicing over the acciinuilated misery ot human 
being''. Such weie the ooutusioii and levity of the people, while the poor woman was 
hiirmiig before tlieir eyes, that all humanity appeared extinct in tlu'ir breasts.’ 

A letter ofth'* uutiior’'^ to a friend in I'higluiid, dated Cuttack, Au- 
eoiil.uiis the lollovving extract from the Calcutta Journal. 

“ 1 i.ccompauu'd '<ome tiimids jesteiday to a Suttee, which Wivs to lake phice at Kalec 
A^^haut (near (.'alfutta). we pioceeded thither in hope of being able to put a ^top to the 
ceh-mony . but mihappilv arrived too late. The woman bad been bmnt half an hour 
previously to our reaching the spot. We were almut to return back wlien the brother ot 
the infatuated viciim came up to us, and with all the sflng froid imaginable, said, ice tcere 
ton tale Jor the tamaslia ! (a show, an exhibition.) Upon being asked whether lie did not 
conceive it a heinous crane, to be acces'.ary to the minder of Ins own '«ider, he replied, 
‘ It is a Hindoo custom, ami I nm .i llnidoo.' Tlius tins custom of barb nidus, forms a 
sullicieiil plea toroui permitting them imcontiolh'd to do these hoirid murder^, however 
(ontrary to the laws of civil sociolv . 'nid t le ordinam es of God.” 

Wc sliall close this s.'ciioti liy the following relation from a oorres- 
imtiddiu at JiirrjTerMaiit, uinlcr liale .lanuary, 1826. Jt is extracted 
from a Calcutta I’cipi'r. 

I reuched the ^pot only in time to s. c the fire lighted ; lor the moment my boat was 
seen veeiirig to (lie shore, the tovvardly iiisUgalois tunned tlie woman away to the pile. 
Ill the act however ol leming lim to the place, I *nw, from the Imal, that she was hardly 
able to w.ilk i two persons sup[)oi ted tier by the arnu ; but before I got on shoie she was 
laid bj the '■ule of her liasbaiul, and tlie fire had been applied. When she began to feel 
the ihuiiO" I s.iw her atteinpling wiMi her Iniiids to throw off tlie wood thej had piled over 
liei , but this seemed to be a signal witii the inhuman wretches that snriounded her, to 
heap more fuel upon liei , and they siiouted so loud, crying, ‘ Jfurnx bol! a'' to drown 
:m v sluiek however loud she might have had strength to maue. 1 was too much shocked 
to stay, but bcfoie I had lecededten pace'-, 1 was told the unfortunate victim had escaped. 
I leliirned to the scene and beheld a sight which made me shudder, and the recollection 
of wliicii sends a thrill of lioiror through me. Tlie 'uiifurtumile womiin had suc- 
ceofled m e\ti icatiiig herself from the wood and idling down the pile, loi tlicstinggle 
and (he heat had nearly depiived herof lile: she lay gasping lor hiealli ; her tace and 
I'ody exhibiting the most levoltiiig spectacle imaginable. 'I'lie icspite however was ot 
'hoi t duration, she was almost iinuicdiatel\ shoved back by bamboos, and logs alter logs 
were heaped upon liei. The riiffiaiiw ttiat did this I could have swept away into the fire 
in llm plaieol the woman. Ifaid hearted wretGie* that could thus siaml and seethe 
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most lielpless of the human race roasted to death ! It well accords with the dastardly 
spirit of the Bengalees. Could I command the means, I would certainly try a prosecu- 
tion against thoi-e who assisted either in helping to destroy the unfortunate victim or in 
preventing her escape.” 

When, when shall the British Government see and feel the true nature 
of this most barbarous custom, and by one merciful act of legisla- 
tion, abolish it for ever. “Thus saith the Lord, learn to do well, 
seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for 
the widow.” 


SECTION 11. 

Remai'hs on the horrid nature of the practice^ and on the causes that 
tend to occasion its perpetration^ or prevent its suppression. 

Tin: enormity of the practice of burning widows would strike even 
the Hindoos themselves, did not a blind attachment to the vices of their 
iorefath(‘rs overcome every natural feeling. In all the annals of hu- 
man dojiravity it will be difficult to discover a custom so horrible in 
its nature, or so destructive in its consequences both on individual and 
public happiness. That a practice, which would reflect a stigma on 
the most barbarous tribes, should have been sanctioned by men of 
tliought and pc'netration, and perpetuated among a people whose mild- 
ness of disposition is proverbial, shows to what a state of degradation 
the mind may be reduced under the influence of superstition. Thlt^rs 
not the case of a patriot relinquishing life to establish the freedom of 
liis country, — it is not a martyr braving the flames, to maintain the 
rights of conscience, — it is not a noble mind sacrificing even life itself 
on some occasion of exalted virtue to secure to posterity the benefit of 
its high example. On these occasions we feel a melancholy pleasure 
in applauding a voluntary resignation of life. But it is the lielpless 
and disconsolate widow torn from her family at the very climax of her 
grief, and hurried to the flames amidst the shouts of an unfeeling mul- 
titude. She must stifle every feeling of compassion for the offspring 
of her womb, she must renounce them at a period when they stand 
most in need of her care ; and, when weighed down with sorrow, slie 
must lake a last look on all mortal things, and enter the flames. Surely 
this IS a case of unparaMed barbarity, and tends almost beyond any- 
thing else to develope the extent of the depravity to which Ilindoism 
owes its origin.* 

Were we to hear of a nation which, on her husband’s death, sub- 
jected a widow to the loss of all her property, of which she might 
probably liave brought him part as a dower which she had enjoyed 
with him from the time of their union ; and turned lier out on the 
wide world to labour — to beg — to steal — or to perish, with what feel- 
ings of indignation should we regard sucli a law and such a nation ! 
We should inquire, On what principle is this severity exercised on a 

* Fiiend of Itidia, (monthly series,) Vol, i. p. 301, 30‘2. 





helpless woman, at the moment when her heart is torn with anguish 
through the loss of him on whom was fixed all her hope? Were im- 
prisonment for life added to this outrage ; were the hapless widow 
deprived of her liberty, as well as of all her property, the moment 
death had closed the eyes of her husband ; such a procedure would 
excite horror and indignation in every mind.* What then should we 
say were we to hear for the first time, that in some newly discovered 
island, the death of the husband sealed the doom of the wife, however 
exem^ary in her conduct; that she was, from that moment, devoted 
to death, — and to death in its most dreadful form — to he burnt to ashes ? 
Such, however, is the case; not in some lately discovered island, but 
in India, famed* for her literature and civilization ! and, above all, in 
Bengal, where Europeaijs are chiefly found; whose ideas, ^e wise 
and candid among the natives are imbibing every day. 

How then is it possible that the murder of the amiable and defence- 
less, attended too with such circumstances of cruelty, should have con- 
tinued 80 long? How is it that common humanity has not overleaped 
every bound, and constrained superstition to desist from a course so 
inhuman? Among other reasons which might be mentioned, this 
certainly has its share, that Me whole of the horrible deed is really con- 
cealed from view. Had the deed been constantly perpetrated in the 
sight of all, as was formerly the case in Smithfield ;— had the help- 
less victim to superstition been bound to the stake in the open view of 
the multitude, as were formerly the victims to Romish bigotry; — had 
the flames been suffered to kindle on her publicly; — had the convulsi- 
(ffra and agonies of the widow expiring in torments, often in the bloom 
of youth, been fully witnessed by the aged, the young, the neighbour, 
the near relative, humanity must have spoken out long ago; reflecti- 
on must have been awakened in the public mind. At least, parents 
and relatives must have felt horror while anticipating the agonies 
which awaited a daughter or a beloved sister, the moment sickness 
or even accident rendered her a widow; and the voice of nature must 
have prevailed, and abolished the practice. But instead of this, the 
agonies of the dying victim are completely concealed^ while her shrieks 
are drowned in the noise and shouts of the ignorant multitude and the 
unfeeling ministers of death. The victim being thus brought before 
the multitude in a state which scarcely leaves her the power of reflec- 
tion, her being hastily led through certain ceremonies, and hurried to 
the pile by those whose'countenances wear the appearance of hilarity, 
bound to the dead body of her husband, and covered instantly with 
the fuel, as well as held down by a pressure which renders all resistance 
totally unavailing^ hides all the horrors of death from the sight; while 
the shouts of the unthinking crowd, which begin to rend the air the 
moment the torch is applied to the fatal pile, no less effectually conceal 
from the ear those agonizing shrieks, from which it is scarcely in na- 
ture to refrain at the touch of the flames. Thus completely are the 
multitude deluded ; they think they witness all, while they witness 
nothing ; and the unnatural jocularity, which, originating with the act- 
ors in this dreadful scene, generally pervades the whole crowd, re- 
moves every feeling of pity, and gives the whole rather the air of a 
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joyous festival than of a funeral scene. The agonies, and shrieks, and 
dying groans, of the unhappy victim, are witnessed by no one, — but 
by Him who is the Avenger of blood. But are these agonies the less 
real on this account? Is the anguish of this tremendous death the less 
felt ? Let reason and humanity j udge. 

Let us consider for a moment who those are, who are doomed to 
undergo these agonies, unpitied, because never beheld. They are, 
the most aimable part of the Hindoo race ! If therg be any tiling to 
be found of conjugal fidelity, it resides among these, since an extraor- 
dinary degree of conjugal affection, either real or ascribed, is made 
the lure by which these unhappy victims are betrayed to death ; the 
enjoyment for numerous ages of the highest fglicity with their deceaseS 
husbands, being held out as the bait to draw them on till they make 
the irrevocable declaration, that they will commit themselves to the 
flames. Those who are thus cruelly murdered year by year, are in 
most instances the most aimable, and the most virtuous, of the Hindoos.* 

If we turn to the unhappy offsprings who are abandoned, what do 
we behold, but a sight of still deeper woe ! — Scarcely recovered from 
the blow inflicted on^them by the death of their father, they are hur- 
ried from their once peaceful home to the funeral pile, to witness the 
death of their mother ! In other countries, the loss of paternal pro- 
tection is, in some measure, compensated by the increased exertion of 
maternal solicitude: but under the influence of this system, their chil- 
dren are deprived of both parents in one day. A state of the deepest 
misery succeeds to a state of the highest happiness with such rapidity" 
as almost to deprive them of the exercise of their mental faculties. — 
The family compact is destroyed with the suddenness of an earthquake. 
The corpse of the father is scarcely cold before their only living pa- 
rent is hound to it, and consumed in their presence. But there are 
circumstances of still greater enormity attached to this system : the 
funeral pile must be lighted by the eldest son! Had this deed of dark- 
ness been consigned to some unconcerned spectator, to the Brahmun 
who ofliciates on these occasions, or even to some distant relativ®, this 
might have been some relief to the feelings; but it must be performed 
by the eldest son — the extinction of the hopes of the family is consigned 
to him. He accompanies his mother from his home to the banks of 
the Ganges, he stands by in all the agonies of grief during the per- 
formance of those tremendous rites by which she devotes herself to 
destruction, nor does he dare to lift an arm for her relief: he beholds 
Ids mother, endeared to him by the recollection of a thousand acts of 
kindness, thrown on the funeral pile like a beast of sacrifice, and inhu" 
manly bound to the dead body of her husband with all those indicati- 
ons of brutal satisfaction which shed a tenfold horror on the scene ; and 
surrounded by his weeping brothers and sisters, he lights up the pile 
which consumes the living parent with the dead. Every circumstance 
which can aggravate this scene of woe is here combined ; nor is it 
possible to conceive of any thing which could add a deeper tinge of 
liarbarity that has been omitted. 


* /^riend of fndia, (inon. ser.) Vol. ii. p. 319--3?2. 7 I • 
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If we would form an adequate idea of the effects of this system on 
social happiness, we must not overlook the state of prospective misery 
which each family suffers long before the painful moment of separa- 
tion arrives. The family in which it is known that the mother must, 
through the tyranny of custom, devote herself to the flames, is sub- 
jected for years to the most afflictive anxiety. The happiness which 
they enjoy may he suddenly annihilated; a single day may reduce 
them from a state of domestic felicity to the situation of the most 
wretched orphans. They feel that the death of the father will be on- 
ly a signal for the more horrid death of their endeared mother. The 
longer they are indulged with the endearments of maternal affection, 
tt!e longer is the state of misery prolonged, and the keener does that 
stroke become of which they are held in dreadful expectation; thus 
that which under a milder institution is a source of joy, is here turned 
into an aggravation of expected wretchedness. The continuance of 
their social happiness is removed even from the common chance of 
mortality, and placed at the disposal of a merciless superstition. 

The influence of this system is scarcely less destructive to the gene» 
rat happiness of society, ft aggravates every natural calamity, and 
gives additional horror to every disease. In other countries the pre- 
valence of an epidemic only serves to increase the energies of benevo- 
lence. In India, there are no attempts made either to stem the cur- 
rent of disease, or to console the afflicted and bereaved. Those of 
the family whom the disease has spared, are only reserved for accu- 
Thulated misery — the survivors instead of receiving assistance, are 
cruelly (leprive<l ot that parent who could most elFectually have af- 
forded it. Every epidemic therefore assumes an aspect of tenfold 
horror. This ‘dreadful practice is not suspended during a period of 
general distress; in vain do the wretched offspring demand the life 
of their mother at a time, when from the universal prevalence of dis- 
ease, her’s is the only hand that can minister relief to them; this su- 
perstition is inexorable as death itself. When therefore the country 
is aflljcted, with a destructive epidemic, the numerous victims to dis- 
ease, the augmented number of female immolations, the number of 
relatives who tremble for their sisters or their daughters, added to 
the number of children who sUind exposed by the ravages of super- 
stition and death, to the loss of all parental aid, form a consummation 
of misery, to which no other country on earth presents a parallel.'*^' 

By WHOM this crime is perpetratedy is worthy of the strictest inquiry. 
With the victims themselves it can scarcely be said to oiiginate; for,' 
a few days previously, they are often as void of all desire to destroy 
themselves, as to destroy others ; and they are generally averse to the 
deed till their minds are completely deluded by fallacious representa- 
tions. But whatever delusion may reign in their minds, without the 
concurrence of the husband’s relatives it would be perfectly harmless. 
The deed is constantly encouraged by the relatives of the husband; 
those of the wife on the contrary, being generally on the side for which 
nature pleads; although her own son, if old enough, is obliged to kiiu 


* Friend of India, (mon. ser.) Vol. i. p. 302 — 304, 
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die the pile prepared for hii mother'* s destruction. It is therefore on 
the husbamrs relatives that the fate of every female is suspeniledj 
however young she may be, the moment her husband diesi and when 
it is considered, that they are bound to her by none of the ties of con- 
sanguinity, it will not appear strange if some one or all of the follow- 
ing reasons should, in general, so preponderate, as to doom to the 
flames one for whom they can have little or no personal feeling. 

The honour of the family. This is supposed to arise in proportion 
to the number of unhappy victims, who can be mentioned as hSving 
devoted themselves to the flames. The husband’s relatives of course 
claim to themselves a certain degree of credit for haviiig surmounted 
feelings of affection, which they never possessed; while the number^ 
of widows in their families devoting themselves to the flames appa* 
rently from love to their husbands, gives rise to the idea that these 
relatives of theirs possess that excellence of character which rendered 
it impossible to survive their loss. That when the unhappy widow is 
regarded with the most perfect indifference, this alone should so weigh 
as to make her prefer dying to living, will create no surprise in those 
who are thoroughly acquainted with the native character. 

The wish to get rid of a burden. A widow, though only twelve 
years of age, can never marry again. If her own relatives therefore 
be unwilling to support her, or not sufficiently opulent, she must live 
with the surviving relatives of the husband. And although her life is 
far from being an affluent one, yet a certain degree of expense is thus 
entailed on the family, and this possibly for a considerable number of ^ 
years when she is left in the bloom of youth. The consideration of 
an expense therefore, though small, yet scarcely terminable within 
the space of their own lives, added to the vexation often arising from 
female relatives living together who can scarcely be expected to have 
any affection for each other, may possibly make them wish to rid 
themselves at once of a heavy burden, when it can be done in a way 
which, instead of being esteemed dishonourable, or any proof of the 
want of affection, reflects a high degree of lustre on the character of 
the family. At least this is a temptation which humanity wouM not 
throw in the way of a Hindoo who sets so little value on human life. 

While impurity reigns among these very relatives of the husband, 
perhaps in such a degree as to attach to itself no kind of disgrace, a 
deviation from purity of conduct in a widow, would, in the public esti- 
mation, fix an indelible stain on the family of the deceased husband. 
*When therefore the hazard of this dishonour, through perhaps a long 
life, is present to minds in which no natural affection towards a bro- 
ther’s widow is supposed to exist, it will excite little surprise that men 
who, (if report may be credited,) in some instances make no scruple 
of hewing in pieces a wife of their own on a mere suspicion of incon- 
stancy, should, on the death of her husband, decide also on the death 
of his relict; who, siiould she live, instead of contributing to the sup- 
port or the honour of the fiimily, would entail on it a constant burden of 
expense, and might possibly involve it in disgrace, when her death, 
while it frees them from all expense and anxiety, tends to heifrhten in 
no inconsiderable degree its general reputation. 
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The death of the mother deprives her children of their natural guar- 
dian. It sometimes happens that a man who is opulent, dies and leaves 
children in a slate of mere infancy. That their wealth should never 
be desired by the surviving relatives, is what no one will expect 
who is acquainted with the history of human nature, and much less 
those who are aware with what earnestness ‘one brother among the 
Hindoos will labour to supplant another even while living. That, in 
cases of infancy, an affectionate mother, whom no cunning can elude, 
and rfb sum can^bribe, should stand in the way of the surviving rela- 
tives of her husband, is only what might be naturally expected. Were 
she removed, |here would be no one, at least with her feelings, to call 
them to account for the expenditure of the yearly income of these 
lielpless orphans; nor possibly for the dilapidation of their whole pro- 
perty. The history of orphans, even in Christian countries, sufficient- 
ly shows us, how dangerous in the hands of presumptive heirs, would 
be such a power of removing, under a religious pretence, the mother 
of rich but helpless orphans. All these therefore, are so many temp- 
tations to the destruction of a widow, which through this dreadful 
practice, may be accomplished without the least suspicion being excit- 
ed of the real views of those interested in her death. 

Whatever be the delusive ideas which may a[)parently urge a wi- 
dow to self destruction, as the hope of her enjoying numerous ages of 
felicity in company with her husband;— of expiating the offences of 
her late husband and his ancestors, and those of both her father and 
mother’s race, with other things of this nature, there are other consi- 
*^derations which cannot but come still nearer to the mind of the unhap- 
py widow. She cannot but be aware, that tho'-e who have encourag- 
ed her in lliCh^e fond hopes, are either those in whose power she is 
completely for the rest of her life, or such as are intimate with them; 
for althougli the husband’s relatives affect to dissuade her from the 
deed, it cannot be difficult to discern which way their minds really 
lean. From these then, the slightest hint, that Ihey n'ish her to die^ 
must operate on a widow of delicacy, like a sentence of death pro- 
nonnred by a judge. With what feelings could she commit herself 
for life to the mercy of those who had discovered this wish, and felt 
in the least disappointed by her refusing to precipitali^ hc^rself into the 
flames, particularly when the hiws of the country pi’ovide her so little 
relief against any unkimlncss she might experience from them? The 
law itself indeed insists that, while she is never to marry again, she is 
also to lay aside every tiling like ornament for the rest of her days^ 
and every sign of cheerfulness; that she is never to make a lull meal, 
anil that one day in every week she is to devote wliolly to fasting and 
o-rief to the end of life. In tliese circumstances it is almost impossible 
that any degree of ill-treatment which the re'^entineiit of 1 cr husband’s 
relatives inio-ht dispose them to inflict on her, could interest her neigh- 
bours in her sufferings so as to procure her redress; particularly when 
the interior of a Hindoo habitation, surrounded as it often is with 
walls, is nearly as impervious as an ancient castle, and the female re- 
latives are scarcely more in the public view, than were formerly the 
unhappy inmates of its dungeon. It is not strange, if, at the most die- 
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taut intimation of this nature from those on whose kindness depends 
every future mitigation of her lot, a widow of sensibility and reflection 
should feel alniost distracted, and prefer a speedy death to the un- 
known horrors of her future destiny. 

Certain Brahmuiis perform the ceremonies observed at the funeral 
pile on which a widow sacrifices herself. These Brahmuns receive 
even from the most indigent families something on a widow's devoting 
herself to the flames ; and from some wealthy families as much as two 
hundred rupees on these occasions. While, then, it if the obvious in- 
terest of (he‘!e Brahmuns that the wife should be induced to destroy 
herself when the husband dies, they have access to every family, and 
are acquainted with the circumstances of the various inhabitants, es^^ 
pecially of those who are wealthy. That thisy should constantly re- 
commend this dreadful practice, and prepare the female mind for the 
perpetration of ihe deed, particularly in cases where the husband is 
aged or sickly, is (he natural effect of their caring for their own sup- 
port. But these Brahmuns, as tiiey are in sonic cases the family 
jiriests, are in habits of familiar acquaintance with the husband’s rela- 
tives, and have much to expect from them. In what circumstances 
then must a helpless female stand, who has for her spiritual adviser, 
on the subject of her living or dying, a man who has every kindness 
to expect from those who are presumptive heirs to the property of her 
infant son, or who may merely dread her devolving on them as a 
burden to the end of life! Nor is it necessary to suppose that Brali- 
muns in forwarding the views of an infirm husband’s relatives, and 
preparing the mind of the wife for self-destruction, should consider 
themselves as actual auxiliaries in the murder of a fellow-creature. 
They of course must be supposed to he as much habi tainted to the em- 
ployment from which they derive their gain, as a shive-ca})tain for- 
merly was to kidnapping and selling slaves, of whom probably a third 
died in the middle passage through ill treatment and want of air. 
They may possibly regard the act as meritorious, rather than cruel, 
and admire those relatives who thus wish to raise the reputation of 
their families. And in this case even the distant prospect of a large 
remuneration, may urge them so to work on the mind of a simpFe, 
artless female, whose age is perhaps under twenty, that at the mo- 
ment ot the husband’s death, no persuasions shall be needed to in- 
duce her to make the fatal declaration — beyond the insiduous dissua^ 
sions of her hu‘<barui’s relatives, increasing her desire by affectedly 
•loubtiiig her resolution, and really inflaming her vanity. Were these 
relatives, however, sincere in these dissuasions, they have it always in 
their power to prevent the act, as the preparation of the tuneral pile, 
and all the expenses of the widow’s destruction, devolve wholly on 
them, without the exception of the fee to the Brahmiin who thus as- 
sists in the actual murder of the young, and the defenceless. 

That other feelings than those of unconquerable affection for a lins- 
band, often twice or thrice their own age, or than any inspired by a 
steady belief in those wonderful tales of conjugal felicity to be enjoy- 
ed with him for boundless ages, inlluence the minds of the gioatei 
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j)art of these unhappy Tictims^ might be shown by numerous instances 
wherein widows have been prevented by accident from burning. 

A man of the writer cast, at Kon-nugur, about four miles south of 
Serampore, between twenty and thirty years of age, died in Dec. 1817, 
leaving two wives, one about thirteen years of age and the other about 
sixteen. Both of these, in the usual manner, expressed their wish to 
burn with their deceased husband. The elder of them being preg- 
nant, was advised to delay till after her confinement, and then to burn 
herse/F with something belonging to her husband. The younger, not 
being prevented, was burned with the corpse of her husband. The 
elder solemnly engaged to burn herself a month after her confine- 
pnent; till which period she was taken home by her own parents. She 
at first expressed such dk5pleasure at being thus denied the opportunity 
of burning herself, as to beat herself severely and possibly accelerate 
the time of her confinement; but, at the expiration of tlie month after 
that period, when called upon to fulfil her engagement, she had con- 
sidered the subject more at leisure, and being at home in the house of 
her own parents, she positively refused to destroy herself; nor could 
all the appeals made to her feelings, all the threats and reproaches 
poured upon her, alter her resolution in the least 'degree. She was in 
the house of her parents, and completely independent of her husband’s 
relatives ; and as every thing which could be done was of course con- 
fined to verbal exertion, she determined to remain with her parents. 

As tliis instance is by no means a solitary one, we have little reason 
Jo conclude that the desire to destroy themselves is more firmly fixed 
in the minds of multitudes besides, than it was in the mind of this 
young woman; the apparent wish to die which is thus facticiously 
produced, is ii? most instances the mere effect of circumstances created 
by others; and therefore no more exculpatory of the guilt of delibe- 
rate murder, than would be a man’s intoxicating another with wine, 
or any deleterious drug, so as to deprive him of the power of resist- 
ance, that he might secure his destruction. Such then are the cir- 
cumstances in which the most aimable and virtuous among the Hindoo 
womffn are constantly placed; circumstances, by no means confined to 
the sacred tribe, but extended to the lowest casts among the Hindoos, 
as often as there is credulity enough to render the delusion sufficiently 
strong to become fatal. 

If these circumsiances be carefully weighed, it will appear that this 
inhuman practice has not even those pretentions to its being a religi- 
ous ceremony^ which most people have been ready to imagine. That 
it has no foundation in any peculiar command given in the shastras. 
Nor indeed is there in the ceremony any thing that marks it as being 
peculiarly of a religious nature. The woman devotes herstdf to no 
deity ; her professed object io merely that of rejoining her husband 
in a state of happiness. It is true that certain Brahmuns officiate and 
obtain a sum of money on the occasion. But this is not pecidiar to this 
ceremony; in almost every concern of life Brahmuns are called in, 
and there arc few’ which are not to them a source of profit.* 


• Fripnd of liulia, ^ ol. ii, p. 322 330. 
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The burning of widows is totally inexcusable because it is in direct con- 
tradiction to one of the first principles of our nature, self-preservation. 
God delights in the preservation of his creatures, and that which he de- 
lights in must be happy. He has shown us, by the instinct which he has 
implanted in us, by the structure of tlie various limbs of our bodies, and 
still more by the reason with which he has endowed us, that it is our in- 
dispensable duty to preserve, and not to destroy ourselves; a duty which 
we cannot violate without incurring his displeasure. 8o stiong is the at- 
tachment to life implanted in our nature, that from time immemorial it has 
been proverbial: “Skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath, will he give for 
his life:’’* and that this powerful principle miglit act universally and suc- 
cessfully, the God of nature has so Ibrmed and disposed of all the mem- 
bers of the human body, as to render tlicm most ellicient in defending utl 
against danger. If we add to these principles ot our nature, the sanctions 
of revelation we sliall tind, that of all the crimes done under the sun, that 
of self-murder is the most enormous. 

“ Shall Nature, swerving from her earliest dictate, 

Self-pre«ervation, fall by her own act ? 

I'brbid it, Heaven ! ” 

There is in this act a violation of the laws of nature, not only on the 
part of the widow, but also on that of her son, who sets on tire the funeral 
pile. Nothing can be more evident to a reflecting mind, than that child- 
ren were designed by Providence to administer to the temporal comfort of 
their parents. All civilized nations have agreed, that it is the duty of a 
child to honour its parents: hence, when a (irocian lawgiver was asked 
why he had sjiceificd no punishment for the murderer of a jiarent, replied, 
that he did not believe such a monster could ever exist; and hence the 
Romans erected a temple in honour of one who had, in an extraordinary 
manner, supported a parent, when <tying for want in aMuiigeon. The 
writer of this very well recollects, that an KngTish child, when he heard 
the relation of thi' Bengalees burning their own mothers, very gravely ask- 
ed : “And, Sir, don’t they hang them for it^’’ 

I’he unnatural friends who urge the mother and son to the perpetration 
()l the murderous deed, the Bralmiuns wiio ofliciate at the inhuman rite, 
and the niuititude who applaud the act, are all guilty of murder, accord- 
ing to the laws oi‘ Menu; lor he states, that in any erim(s the instigator, 
the perpetrator, and the cncourager, are eipially cnimnal. 11 we view 
things in this light, and consider the iiumher ol widows that are annually 
saeritiecd, we shall find tliat there is no country in all the world so lull of 
murch'rers and miinlcr as Bengal. It has generally been consid(*reil that 
•the huriiing of a widow is a simple act, which atfeets only the individual 
who snflers; hut it is not so. How many urge her to it; how many assist 
her at it; and how many rejoice in it! This swells (he enormity of the 
crime more than a hundred (old, because, instead of the guilt of one or 
two, it frequently involves the guill of hundreds, and all these by partici- 
})aling of the crime, are exposing themselves to greater tortures than those 
of the widow, by “treasuring up to themselves wrath against the day of 
wrath, and revelation of the righteous judgment of God, who will render 
to every man according to his work.’’ The deed is aggravated by the 


* This hdnie proverb, though in diflbrent words, exists among the Hindoos. 
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cruelty which attends it. To strike a female in a civilized country, is reck- 
oned a great disgrace to a man : but what *is this, when compared to the 
cruelty of those, who bind with strong cords the defenceless widow to the 
dead body of her husband, press her down with still stronger bamboos, lest 
she should make her escape, put the torch which is to kindle the consum- 
ing fire into the hand of her son, and when the* smoke and flames ascend 
to Heaven, drown the shrieks of the dying by loud vociferations, exult as 
though they had achieved some great exploit, and return home as though they 
had be«n to a feasj and not a funeral We can conceive of no murder so 
aggravated as this. To leave a female unprotected in the hour of danger 
or distress, is considered a greater act of cruelty than that of destroying a 
public foe; butWeause she is unprotected, and because her husband has 
Aade no provision for her, to destroy her in the most cruel manner, is an 
act of barbarity to which tfie annals of time can furnish no parallel.* 

Our last inquiry regards what the sbastras have said concerning the 
moral influence of this practice. They have attempted to extol it 
very highly in reference to the persons immediately concerned, and 
have as^erte(l, that the merit of the deed is so great, that its influence 
will exierul to the individuals and their ancestors for an almost indefi- 
nite period. The very words, however, which ih^ey have used to ce- 
lebrate this conduct, afford to us the plainest pioofs of its demoralizing 
eflTecls. 

While the consequences which result from this system to the be- 
reaved families are passed over in silence, those which result to society 
in general are calculated with no degree of precision. Ungira affirms 
that this deed w ill expiate any crime. 

“If the man has been the murderer of a Brahmun, or ungrateful, 
or the murderer of his friend, the woman purifies him.” 

Mcmiu has defclared, that the killing of a Brahmun is an unpardon- 
able sin, for which there is no expiation. But, passing by these gross 
contradictions, we would solicit the attention of the reader only to the 
moral tendency of these wmrds. We should not have supposed that, 
a people so mild and so averse to munlcr, as the Hindoos, would have 
trifled so strangely with the subject, ns (o suppose that it could be 
atoned for by the burning of a widow. If one murder can thus ex- 
piate another, then wc may conclude that any vice will produce its 
'opposite virtue. It is happy for this country, lha< the general dispo- 
sition of the natives prevents them from turning such ideas to the 
mischievous |nirpo-es of winch they are capable. We are happy to 
find ingratitude, ranked among the vices of extraordinary magnitude, 
and j)lac('d by the side of the unpardonable sin, the killing of a Brah- 
mun. We had heard it asserted by some, that gratitude was a thing 
so little known among the natives of Bengal, that they had not a word 
to express such an idea. This is u mistake ; yet what must we think 
of the extent to which ingratitude prevails, when it is maintained not 
to be nngi atefiil for a son to set fire to his own mother.^ And liow are 
we to account for the extent of this bad principle, but by attributing it 
to that spurious morality which teaches that any crime may be expi- 
ated by the murder of an innocent and helpless widow? 

* A'iintic OI).ser\er, (Jan. 1824,) No. v. p. 21 — 24 
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From the whole we learn these important truths : — That the shastras do 
not require or command a widow to hum : — that in recommending it they 
have not taken into consideration whetlier it is murderous or not, but have 
expressed themselves so unguardedly as to leave the subject fairly open, on 
their own grounds, to this objection; that in case the woman does not 
choose to burn, they prescribe methods by which she may obtain future 
bliss, without the pain of burning: — that should.the widow burn, upon the 
supposition that she is a sell-murderer, they involve also, in the ch|irge of 
murder, the son and the Brahmuns that assist her: — that they do not, in 
the least degree countenance the cruelties which arc now practised, in bind- 
ing the widow to the dead body, and holding her down iiitli bamboos: — 
that the rewards, though apparently great, and on that account imposing* 
are little more than are attainable by oflering a single Jlozver or plantain : 
— that since, according to the shastias, the Brahmuns and their iamilies do 
not go to hell when they die, there cannot be the least need of the widow’s 
suffering to deliver them: and that the considerations on which this prac- 
tice is recommended arc such as tend to destroy all morality, and open 
the door to the commission of the most enormous crimes.* 

Tills practice is not by any means prevalent in other parts of Hin- 
doslan in the degreg in which it now exists in Bengal. OP this the 
following extract of a letter contains a proof. “People in Bengal are 
not generally aw'are how unfrequent is this most barbarous custom in 
the upper provinces of Hiiulostan. In eight years, mostly spent in this 
quarter, no Suttee has come to my knowledge ; and my moonshee, a 
man about forty- five, informs me that he never saw but one, and that 
was at Jjucknow ; the victim, a widow of a Cashmerian pundit. There 
can be no doubt but a law of prevention would neither create surprise 
nor resistance in these provinces, and were it enacled^for them only, 
it would lead to its being established hereafter in Bengal.” 

This cruel practice has in it more of the nature of a civil, than a religi- 
ous ceremony. It is a well-known fact, that in Bengal, at the present 
time, the Hindoos are far less tenacious of their religious tenets and cere- 
monies than in almost any other part of India; that they lue far less care- 
ful respecting caste, and that the Brahmuns in numerous instances are 
guilty of actions which, according to the strictness of the law respecting 
caste, would degrade them completely, 'flie number of widows who are 
thus put to death scarcely at all decreases. It seems indeed to increase 
in the vicinity of the metropolis, where the greatest laxness is to he wit- 
nessed relative to things wholly religious. How can we account for this 
vast disparity in the number of these murders perpetrated in Hindustan, 
•and m the lower parts of Bengal, without having recource to other motives 
than those of a religious nature^ But the moment we recur to other rea- 
sons for the continuation of this murderous custom, they juesent them- 
selves on every side. 'I'lie want of feeling manifested by the natives to 
their own countrymen when in danger of death by accident, as in a storm, 
or even when actually drowning, is known to most Europeans. The ve- 
nality with which tlicy arc charged relative to oaths, is not without foun- 
dation; yet these must olten involve life itself, as well as character and 
property. 

* Asiatic Observer, (April, 1824), No, vi. p. 111—120. 
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Such is the real state of the case respecting the burning of widows, 
which so many have been ready to tolerate under the idea of its being 
a most sacred religious ceremony, with which it would be sacrilege 
to interfere. With almost as much justice might the Slave Trade have 
been regarded with veneration, as a sacred relict of antiquity handed 
down from the earliest ages;— or the practice of killing all prisoners 

taken in war; or that of sacrificing hecatombs of men at the funeral of 

a favourite chief or the conduct of certain banditti in India, who, (from 
time immemoriiu no doubt) are said to seize men and immolate them 
at the shrine of their imagined deity. It has scarcely enough of reli- 
gious ceremonij connected with it to varnish it over with the name ofre- 
iigioru It is generally accompanied with the most unfeeling jocularity. 
Instead of its being a deed of mere superstition, there is reason to fear 
that it is too often the offspring of the meanest self-interest. It is not 
binding on all. It falls only on one sex, while the deed is perpetrated 
by the other, whom it can never reach ; and of that sex it affects only one 
description of persons, and with tliese it is professedly optional: were it a 
religious ceremony however, it would be binding on all. This class,— are 
left as fully in the power of relatives who do not profess any feeling for 
them, as the kid when in the paw of the tiger. It i4 never ctjually the in- 
terest of the husband’s relatives that the widow should live, as that she 
should be burnt to death. With the former there is connected in everi/ 
case, a certain loss of reputation, and the expenses of maintaining a person 
to the end of life in whose welfare they feel no kind of interest ; with the 
latter, the full removal of this burden,^ and a high degree of reputation to 
their families. ”1 \ ^ 

So much do these Circumstances affect the case, that were second mar- 
riages esteemecL honourable, and the children born of them permitted to 
inherit equally with those of a first marriage, a ])ractice sanctioned not 
merely by the laws of all Christian nations, but even those of Greece and 
Rome notwithstanding their idolatry, many think, that this alone would 
gradually extinguish the practice. But is it right, that in a country so 
richly endowed uith the bounties of Providence, the mere ouestion of in- 
terestir, the loss of a few rupees annually, should be suffered to doom the 
most amiable, of our Hindoo subjects, almost daily to the most cruel death 
in nature; merely because their being uninformed in mind rendeis them 
liable to the grossest deceptions, and their being unable to support them- 
selves, renders them dependent^ We would inlreat all to remember, that 
murder concealed from public view is murder still; and, that our not 
actually witnessing the dreadful deed, when we are certain that it is com- 
mitted, will do little towards exonerating us from guilt.* 

* Friend of India) (mon. wr.) Yol. ii. p. 330 — 338. 
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SECTION III. 

The rite of Suttee not enjoined by (he most authoritative of the iiw- 
doo Legislators^ and opposed to their views of eminent virtue. Force 
forbidden by the shastras, yet frequently employed. - > ■ 

A learned native, named Ram Mohim Roy, well knbwn by his luminoiw 
examination of the Hindoo Theology and Philosophy, in 1818 pnn^d and 
widely circulated a tract in the Bengalee language, the ^object of which is 
to dissuade his countrymen from the practice ol this horrid rite; he like- 
wise published a translation of the tract in English. It is m the form of a 
dialogue between an advocate and an opponent of the system. The 
vocate cites various passages from Ungira, Vya^ Hareet, and the Rig- ve#, 
which enjoin or apjilaud the practice of self-immolation, Again^ these 
passages the opponent produces an extract from Menu, the great Hindoo 
legislator, of whom the Veda himself says, that “ Whatever Menu has 
said is wholesome;” which Vrihuspute corroborates by adding, “ Whatever 
is contrary to the law of Menu is not commendable.” The extract is 
as follows: Let a widow emaciate her body, by living voluntarily on pure 
flowei’s, roots, and fi iuls, but let her not, when her lord is deceased, even 
pronounce the name of another man. Let her continue, till death, forgiv- 
ing all injuries, jierfbrming hai'sh duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, 
and cheerfully practising the incomparable rules ot virtue which have been 
followed by such women as were devoted to one husband.” 

From this passage the opponent infers, that as Menu directs, widow, 
after the death of her husband, to pass her whole life as an ascetig, he 
tended she .should remain alive for this purpose; and hence that/thys.dj- 
rection of Menu is totally opposed to the directions of the other sages;, and, 
that their authority must bend to that of this great Icgisliltor, The oppor, 
nent then adduces, as his next argument, the disesteein hi which the gene-^ 
rahty of the Hindoo sages regard works of merit oi demerit, or inore prp;;^ 
perly, works dune with the interested motive of gainmg, future happiness 
thereby; and to sliow that these are not nec;e.ssary to. , attainment of 
what the Hindoos esteem the highest state of felicity, ahsbrpl’ion in Brumhu^ 
he quotes tlie following piissage from the Veda: By living in 'th(? prac- 
tice of icgular and occa.sional dutie.s, the mind may be purified. There-' 
after by licaring, reflecting, and constantly niedilalihg on the Supreme 
Being, ab.M)r[>lu)n in Brninlm may be attained. Therefore, from a desire 
during life ot future fruition, life ought not to be destroyed.” The immo- 
lation of the widow being urged on her wholly on interested motives, that 
•of enjoying nuiuerous ages ui happiness with lier deceased husband as' its 
fruit, IS theretore opposed to that system, which, disregarding all actions 
Connected with bodily cnp>Mueiit, lu.igiiities the value of divine knowledge 
as leading to absorption m Brumhu. 

The advocate for the practice replies; that the later authorities, in di- 
reeling the woman to burn herself, do not contiadict this law of Menu; 
and supports this idea l)y saving that Menu diiects the pcrlcrinance of 
Suiidhya or evening worship,' bul is sdeht as to worshipping Hnri, by call- 
ing aloud on his name ; while Vyas prescribes calling on the name ot Huri, 
and ad.ls that the words o I Vyas do not contradict those of Menu. He 
tHerclorc iwlfts*, that tvhen Vi<^nort awFbtfWeW chmiOamt the widow to IbL 
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low lier husband throu^li the they do not contradict the command 

of Menu. I’his the opponent meets with the utmost ease by showing that 
there is no analogy in the cases, the performance of Sundhya not preventing 
anyone invoking the name of Huri during another part of the day, while a 
woman burning herself with hei* husband will infallibly prevent her living 
the life of an ascetic; and completely fixes the charge of contradicting the 
imaiMtabre laws of Menu on those who have prescribed this practice, by 
quoting Ungira as declaring that tliere is no other way known lor a virtu- 
ous womau exe^pt^her ascending the funeral pile of her husband; and Ha- 
reet as denouncing her refusal as a crime by declaring, (hat as long as a 
woman shall not burn herself alive alter the death ol her husband, she 
shall he subject to tranamigration in a female form. 'I’hc advocate tor 
the practice endeavours to^ justify it further by quoting the Itig-ved and 
Hareet,„ as coauuending it. This tlie opponent confutes by various 
passages esteemed sacred by the Hindoos, which reprobate men perlorm- 
iBg religious rites merely from inteiested motives, and among the rest the 
following from the Bhagvut-Geet, which he terms the essence of all the 
Snuitees, Poorans, and Itahases: "‘All those ignorant persons who attach 
themselves to the words of the Vedas that convey promises of fruition, coa. 
aider those falsely alluring passages as leading to real hfippmess, and 
say that besides them there is no other reality. Agitated in their minds' 
by these desire^*, they believe the abodes olTfie celestial gods to he the 
chief object; and they devote themselves to those texts which treat 
of ceremonies ami their fViiil'*', and entice by promises of enjoyment. 
Such people can have no real confidence in the Supreme Being.” 
These passages (he advoc.ileal length acknow'ledges to be indeed con* 
sistent with llic* Vedas, with Menu, and with the BhagvnUGeet, add- 
ing however: But from this I fear that the passages of the Vedas and 
Ollier sha''tia‘<, flint pre'^crihe Coricremation and Postcrernation as the 
means of attaining heavenly enjoyments, must be considered as onlj' 
Means to decavi *^' Thistlie opponent of the practice very dexlrously 
obviates, by urging that these could intend no deception: they only 
det liefore mankind tico methods of tihtaining happiness, the one ex- 
cellent, the other mean and unworthy for those wfo are enveloped in 
desire, passion, and cupidity, who, if they hail no shasiras holding out 
rewards, would reject all shasliMs. and follow (heir own inclinations 
like an elepluiiit nnguided l)y the hook. To prevent this the shastra 
prescribes various ceremonies, among which is one for procuring ihe 
destruction of an enemy! and of course llrs for destroying widows. 

Unable to nrgi* any thing lielter, its advocate insists, that after all,, 
a practice handed down to them by Hareetand otller^ ought not to he 
set aside. I'liis his opponent meets not only by saying that this argu- 
ineiil is iiieoMsi^leiit with jnslice, but by urging the Violation of their 
own rule in the very act of burning. The direction is, (hat “ the widow 
shall voluntarily quit life ascending the Jlaming pile of her husband.” 
Now, says bn, “ Vou first Iiiiid down the widow along with the corpse 
of her hushaiid, and then heap over her such a quantity of wood that 
she cannot rise. At the lime loo of setting fire to the pile, you press 
her down with large bamboos. In what passage of Hareet or the rest 
do )ou find authority for thus binding the woman according to your 
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practiced This is in fact deliberate female murder/’ The advocale 
urges as an excuse for this horrid practice, that were the woman 
shrink back terrified with the flames, after having recited the usuarl 
incantations, it would be sinfu^, and be considered disgraceful by 
others. The sin his opponent treats with due contempt, by saying 
(hat according to themselves it could be expiated by bestowing the 
value of three kahuns of cowries^ or twelve annas ;* and justly reuro^ 
bates the idea of esteeming the prevention of murder a disgrace. The 
advocate for the practice, driven to his last resort, defends the binding 
down of the afflicted widow merely on the ground of its being a cus- 
tom observed throughout Hindostan. This his opponent first denies, 
and then justly reprobates, even were it thus universal. •• 

In the burning of widows as practised at*present in some parts of 
Hindostan, however voluntary the widow may have been in her de- 
termination, force is employed in the act of immolation. After she 
has circumambulated and ascended the pile several natives leap on it, 
and, pressing her down on the wood, bind her with two or three 
ropes to the corpse of her husband, anfl instantly throw over the two 
bodies, thus bound to each other, several large bamboos, which being 
firmly fixed to the ground on both sides of the pile, prevent the possU 
hility of her extricating herself when tlie flames reach her. Logs oT 
wood are also thrown on the pile, which is then in flames in an instant; 
for to such a pitch of cruel ingenuity have the Brahmuns, accustomed 
to officiate on these occasions, attained hy frequent use, that the whole 
of (his process is realized almost with the rapidity of thought. Scarcely 
a single moment is left to the spectator to contemplate the scene before 
the unhappy woman is writhing in the agonies of death. The author 
of the pamphlet under review states, tliat this practice has been re- 
cently introduced, and that it is confined almost exclusively to Bengal. 
This information, we have reason to believe, is perfectly correct. A 
few months ago, in one of the largest cities in Hindostan, a woman 
who had devoted herself to death, and had even ascended the funeral 
pile, leaped out of the flames, and plunged herself inlo l!u* riverg Her 
relatives seized on her, and dragged her back to the jiile ; but she ut- 
tered the loudest cries, calling upon die officers of justice who attended 
to save her from a forcible death. They instantly interposed their au- 
thority, and on finding that she steadfastly resisted the wishes of her 
relatives, ordered her to return home ; and though this scene occurred 
^in a large City higlily bigoted to Hindoism, and in tlie presence 
of thousands ot spectators, there was not the least attempt made to 
rescue her from the protection of the officers of Government. 

The use of force by mean^ of bamboos is, we believe, universal 
through Bengal ; it is intended to prevent the jiossibilily of the wi- 
dow’s escape from the flames, as such an act would be thought to re- 
flect indelible disgrace on the family. The number of widows burnt 
in Bengal, however, exceeds, by nearly three times, the number 
burnljn all the other provinces t»f Hindostan. Thus in three cases 
out ot four that force is used which renders all resistance on the part 


* Tluit 19 thrt*« Foiirttf. of h r«pw. 
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of the unhappy sufFertT vain. This is lotally contrary to the ruleji 
even of those shastras which command the practice ; they strictly en- 
join that the sacrifice shall be perfectly voluntary in every stage of 
its progress. Constraint indeed is forbidden by the very nature of the 
sacrifice. It is called a Suttee, because a woman devotes herself to 
the flames to prove that she has continued immovably faithful to her 
husband. Not only therefore must the intention be voluntary, but to 
evince. this, the act of immolation must not include the most distant 
idea of conslrainf. 

The Supreme Government has now for several years issued vari- 
ous regulalions*to the Magistrates, strictly forbidding the immolation 
<>f widows in cases where the Hindoo shaslras have forbidden it; and 
surely if “a vigour beyond the laws,’' be ever tolerated, it should not 
be when tlie law lias originated in the most savage barbarity, and is 
held doubt fill l)y the wisest and most virtuous among the Hindoos 
lhem'=:elves — when its operation is l#^velled, not against the nifiian 
wlio eludes justice, hul against the most amiable and helpless part of 
our imiian I'ellow '«iibjects. Under the influence of llie regulations, 
s. nie feiiKiles of tendrr age have lieen rescued from destruction, yet 
not a single niuriniir bus been heard. Were the use of bamboos, for- 
bidden v\(' feel assured that the tranquility of the country would not 
be disturiied for a single moment. And if the apprehension that the 
widow, unable to ascend the burning pile, might possibly reflect di.s- 
grace on the family by a change of mind, should in any case induce 
the relatives to dissuade a female from incurring the risk, the advan- 
tage would be entirely on the side of humanity and justice. Con- 
sidering the British Government to be the greatest temporal bless- 
ing which Providence has conferred on this country, we cannot give 
up the hope that, ultimately. Government will abolish entirely a 
custom which involves the murder of the helpless and the innocent, 
almost without the shadow of support from the Hindoo superstition 
itself,* 


SECTION IV. 

Revieto of a Pamphlet on the burning of Hindoo fVidows, :orilten in 
Bengalee by a Pundit. ^ 

Tins work, small as it is, is in a high degree interesting, merely 
from the circumstances in which it appears, and the subject it em- 
braces. It is the product of a native press, and is among the first at- 
tempts yet made, for these three thousand years, to apjieal to the pub- 
lic respecting the propriety of practices received as sacred by the 
Hindoos, from their being sanctioned by antiquity. It forms one of 
the fruits which have arisen from the introduction of printing into In- 
dia; and is the result of that wise and benign sway exercised by Bri- 


• Friend of India. Vol. i. p. 306—31 1. 
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tain over her possessions in the L^ust. Under the Mousulman or Hin- 
doo Governments, nothing of' ttna kind could have appeared, as no one 
durst venture publicly to question the propriety of any practice which 
professed to derive its sanction from the Koran, or the Hindoo shastras, 
Its advocates would not have found it necessary to bring any discus- 
sion respecting it before the public, much less to submit those argu- 
ments on which it might rest for support to public decision. 

Such liowever have been the oblique effects of that diffusion of light 
which the residence of Europeans has produced in Uidia, that fhe na- 
tives themselves begin to feel the necessity of recurring to reason as 
the test of their conduct in things both civil and religio^is. They can- 
not but ])rrceive that lliis is the line of conduct observed by their rulers. 
Jt was impossible that tliis should long be*altogelhcr‘ without effect 
on the minds of the natives: they have already liegiui, in a certain 
degree, to think for themselves; and the consequence is, that long 
prescription, in cases decidedly opposed to righteousness, begins in 
some measure to lose its weiglit; and wliile the advocates of humanity 
lay before their country men their reasons for donhting the propriety 
ot U'.ages evuienlly contrary to itn <liclates, the supporters of tlieni are 
consir.iincd to nu’et^lhrir opponents in the pnhlie area, and submit to 
the judgment of the speci.itors the groinuU on which they solicit their 
continued suffrages. 

The occasion of this pamphlet was as follows: for '■omc lime past 
the hurniiig of such a number of widows annually, has greatly affect- 
ed the minds of many among the British Inhabitants of the Presidency 
of Calcuttn, wfio have Ixmmi conKtrained (o witness these melancholy 
scenes. I’reviousiy to the Marquis Wellesley’s departure in 1806, 
Dr. Carey, through tfie llcv. Dr. Buclianan, submiilted to Govern- 
ment tlnee memorials, ’fhe first of these included (lie practice of 
exposing infants, which existed chiefly in the north of Bengal; and 
that of persons devoting themselves voluntarily to death at Sangur 
Island and in certain oilier places. The two last practices were abol- 
ished by an order of Government; but the burning of widows has 
bei’n suffered to eonliiiue to the present day. • 

In the course of the year 1818 Ram Mohun Boy addressed his 
country men on the subject, in a well written pamphlet, noticed in the 
flinm'r section, in which he insists that the practice has in reality no 
Jounddtion in the Hindoo shaatras. To this pliamphlel, the work un- 
der considei ulion is an answer drawn up by some of ilie pundits in 
* Calcutta. It IS sent forth without a name and without a title page ; but 
fiom private information, as well as from the pamphlet itself, we find 
that It is the work of men by no means deficient in learning. It is 
written in tlie form of a dialogue between an Advocate for the system 
of burning willows, under the term ‘^Bidliaok,” and an Opponent, 
termed Nishedhok.” In the work every autliority supposed to 
countenance the inhuman custom, and every scrap of Sunscrit found 
on its side among Hindoo writers, are given in the original text, and 
translated into Bengalee. It is valuable from its containing every 
thin^ found in the Hindoo shastras in favour of this practice, and if 
all this fall short of an absolute and indispensable injunction, the prac- 
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lice will be found to be as illegal according to the Hindoo shastras, as 
it is inhuman in itself. This work is evidently intended for the peru- 
sal of Europeans also; as an English translation is prefixed. Incur 
extracts from this phamphlet we prefer quoting its own language for 
the sake of doing it every degree of justice, and shall content ourselves 
wilh merely adding a sentence or a word wlVere the translation is not 
sufficiently clear. The work commences by the Advocate urging the 
claim'! of his can've in the following sweeping declaration. 

‘‘Itls ordained by (the) Srutee, Smrtee, Pooranas, and other sa- 
cred books, that the women, on the death of their husbands, should die 
in Shuhu-muruF, that is to burn (should burn) themselves alive with 
the corpse of (heir respective husbands ; and, that in want of the corpse, 
snould die in Unoo-munm, that is to burn, (should burn) with some- 
thirifr belon^Ino; to their husbands: which usages the sfreat satjes 
during all the four ages of the world, viz. Suttwa, Treta, Dwapur, and 
Kulee, have regularly maintained in their codes. It is very impro- 
per that you throw obstacles to prevent such a matter.” To this the 
Opponent replies; “You say this is improper for want of knowledge 
of the shastras or law, but when you know the shastra, you will no 
more say so.” 

This forms the signal for the Advocate to pour forth on the Oppo- 
nent, every sentence and scrap of Sanscrit in support of the practice, 
which he had been able to collect. The chief of these authorities is 
that of Ungecra^ who, however does little more than recommend the 
practice. Wo give his opinion in the Advocate's translation The 
woman that mounts the funeral pile of her deceased husband, equals 
heiseif to Uroondhootee the wife of Vushisht’ha, and enjoys bliss in 
heaven with hep own husl)and. She that accompanies her husband to 
(he other world — dwells in heaven for three and a half cootee years, 
(thirty-five millions),* which is equal to the number of hairs on a hu- 
man body, and with her own power taking her husband up, in the 
same manner as a snake-catcher would have taken a snake out of its 
hole, remains with him in diversion. Siie that goes with her husband 
to the fnher world, purifies three generations, that i«, the generations 
of her mother’s side, father’s side, and husband’s side; and so, she be- 
ing reckoned the purest and best in fame among women, becomes too 
dear to her husband, and continues to divert herself with him for a 
period equal to the reign of fourteen Indras; and, rdthough the bus- 
band be guilty of slaying a Bralimun or friend, or bo ungrateful of the 
past deeds, yet the said woman is capable of jnirifying him from all 
these sins. Hence,” says the Advocate, “Ungoera affirms, that after 
the demise of a husband, there can be no other duty for a chaste wife 
than to destroy herself in the fire.” 

* If we form our ideas of the merit of a widow’s burning from tlio reward" attached to 
it, we ^hall find that i* is not so very meritorious as it is generally represented ; for neaily 
the same reward is offered to the person who presents only a single plantain to Seeb, 

He who offers a single ripe plantain to Seeb, shall, with his relations, be exalted to 
Heaven for thirty millions of years.” The only difference in the reward of the person 
who offers a plantain, and of her who offers her life, is five million years. If happiness 
can be thus secured, the sacrifice of life to obtain it can be considered as nothing less than 
niMnity. Asiatic Obs. (Ap. 18S4.) 
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Purasura ia then quoted aa confirming part of tins recommendation, 
by saying; — ‘‘The woman that goes with her husband to the other 
world, dwells in heaven for three and halfcootee years which is equal 
to the number of hairs on a human body.” llareeta is, after this, in- 
troduced as enjoining it by consequence in the following observation: 
“After the death of a husband, until his wife does not burn herself in 
the fire, slie cannot get rid of her feminine body.” Tliis sentence is 
to be noticed for the inference which will be found drawn from it in 
the latter [)art of the work. The Muhabharut is then adduced as de- 
claring that cl woman burning herself on her husband’s funeral pile, 
atones for her having been a scold or eV4;n unfaithful through life, and 
secures her accompanying him in the other world, maiigre all unwil- 
lingness on his pai I : and this altliough she burn herself from “aniours, 
wrath, fear, or afiection.” The highest countenance given to the 
practice therefore, by their own writers, (and these appear hut four, 
Ungeern, Purasura, JIareetcT, and Vyas), amounls onlj/ to a reiom- 
menddtfon of it from certain advantages the widow is deluded with the 
liope of obtaining; that is, the enjoyment of happiness with her hus- 
band — by no means to eternity, hut for as many years as there are 
hairs on the hunninbody; after zchuh she mast descend to the earth 
again, and and rgo atl that vicissitudes of birth which, in the opinion 
oj fht Hindoos, constUates future punishment. 

The Advocate for this practice then goes on to notice .nnolher au- 
thority, [\v,\i o\' y ishnoo-Risee, who, however, leaves burning 
optional, in the following language : — “After the demise of a hushaiitl, 
his wife shall either devote herself to Brumhachuryo, (a life of aus- 
terity,) or mount the funeral pile of her husband.” To do away the 
force of this option, the Advocate add«, that the clioice of a life of 
austerity would involve in it eight faults or crimes, but vdiich be has 
not mentioned that ifie reader might judge of their nature, and that 
even this option is therefore to be njecled. lie then goes on to state 
the anihority for Unoo-murun, ora woman’s burning herself after her 
husband’s death with some article belonging to him! a practice no 
means uncommon at the present day. For this he adduces the autho- 
rity of onlij a solitary zeriter the author of the Mutsya-Pooraii, in 
these words: — “In case of the demise of a husband in a distant coun- 
try, the chaste wife should j)uriry her person by bathing, and then, 
taking her husband’s shoes or another thing, enter into a burning pile 
to he pri'pared on purpose.” This he justifies by saying, that the Rig- 
veda declares such women not to be guilty of self-murder; which 
plainly indicaies, that if this be self-murder, in the opinion of the Hin- 
doos themselves, it would be condemned. Such then is (he whole of 
the countenance tliis Advocate has been able to adduce from the Hin- 
doo writers themselves; and this, one quotation from condemns 

in ihi^ gross, — it is the voice of natiin; involuntarily speaking : — ^^Let 
not Brahmunccs, or wives of Brahmuns, suffer death by entering into 
a separate pile ; but for the rest of the zcomen, this lazo is most prefer- 
abley When it is considered that every authority adduced in favour 
of (his praelic(i is that of Brahmuns, for no Shoodra has ever yet be- 
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come authoritative as a man of learning, this decides the mailer at 
once. If it be meritorious thus to ascend the separate funeral pile, 
why deny this privih ge to the daughters of IJrahmuns ? Nature 
spoke in the bread of this icriier. He was a Brahinun, and he shtid- 
dered at the idea of the immolation of his daughter, for the sake of a 
worthless husband, who might perhaps have treated her with neglect 
and cruelly all his life. The Brahmuns of the present day, consign 
them to the flames precisely as they do others: a plain proof, that a 
regard Jnr the ahlhority of their ozcn shast/as has little to do in con- 
tinuing this practice. 

But to the^e*quotalions from Ungecra, Hareela, and Purasura, the 
fidvocates for this practice are well aware, are opposed authorities of 
far greater weight, and^’such as completely nullify them and forbid 
this inhuman custom. The Opponent is now made to quote these, 
therefore, that tlie Advocate for the burning system may obtain an 
opportunity ol’ invalidating them. He first adduces the famous legis- 
lator Mcnu^ wliose authority is paramount to that of every succeed- 
ing writer, as jircocribing an opposite course for widows m the follow- 
ing larmuage : — ‘‘liisten to the law which Menu has prescribed for 
the husbandless woman. ‘After the death of liusbanfls their wives 
should make themselves lean, by living upon sweet (lowers, roots, and 
fruits; never mii d the name of a man, and until the time of their re- 
spective death with re^ignalion and restriction continue to observe the 
laws prescribed for Ekpuinees(!hose who have married butonehusband); 
that is, they should, with the desire of obtaining the state of chaste wo- 
men, devote themselves to the law prescribed for Brumhachurya. As 
thousands of >oung Brahmuns who, before their arriving at full age, de- 
voted themselves to Brumhachurya and begot no children have gone to 
Surga or Heaven, the chaste women in like manner who, alter their hns- 
baiufs death, devote themselves to the law of Brumhachurya, may obtain 
bliss in heaven though issuoless.’ Hence, says the Opponent, Menu has 
ordained, that women, after their husband’s death, should spend the re- 
maining part of their lives in Bnmihaehurya. This decision of Menu 
the Opjionent confirms by adducing the following corroborative declarati- 
on from one of the Vedas, ‘Know that whatever Mean pronounced, is a 
medicine for the soul;’ and another from Frihuspulcc, ‘A Sreeli inconsis-r 
tent with that of Mt nu is not praiseworthy.’” 

To remove this decision of Menu, which complcteltj foi bids the prac- 
tice^ is the grand ch.cct of this work, ami (or the sake of this alone it is 
quoted. This the Advocate, knowing that no commentator can erect hitU" 
self into a law-givor, and abolish the law itself, first attempts by affirming, 
that it is only tlie Smritce niror.sistent with Menu which is unwor hy of 
regard; but as a woman can live a life of abstinence and chastity after 
burning herself, these two of eonrse are not inconsismnt ! Feeling asham- 
ed of this argument, he quits it, and adducing the following sentence from 
JapmineCy “when' there arises an inconsistency among laws, that main- 
tained by many is preferable,” attempts to infer, that the recommendation 
ot Ungeera, Purasura, and Haieeta, ought to outweigh the laxo itself^ 
enacted by Menu. Deserting tlris argument as untenable, he quotes a 
passage from the Rig-voda, rcc'ommendi ng the practice of burning, and 
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iirtirms that lh<^ law of Menu on the subject means nothing more than tliat 
of a woman who may by any accident be from burning her- 
self with her husband, or afterwards with one of his shoes, ought to 
devote herself to a life of austerity. The author of this pamphlet, 
while he professes to set the authority of the Rig-veda against that of 
the great Hindoo legislator, is however well aware that the Vedas 
contradict each other on this very point. That he may in some way or 
other obviate this discrepancy, so fatal to his argument, he now intro- 
duces the Opponent as quoting a well known passage from the Veda 
which forbids the burning of widows in the following words: — ‘‘As 
by means of living still, the duties usual and occasioned can be per- 
formed to purify the mind, and as by hearing^ of (and) fixing our mini 
and devoting our soul to Rrumhu or the Supreme Spirit, we can attain 
it (absorption in Brumhu,) no woman should therefore spend her life, 
that is, suffer death in hopes of attaining Surga or bliss in heaven.” 
From this the Opponent infers that, as a widow is forbidden to throw 
away her life with the hope of obtaining connubial bliss for a limited 
time in heaven, tlie authority of those who recommend a widow’s burn- 
ing herself with thisjiope, is completely nullified. 

This is the doctrine which it is the object of the writer of this pamph- 
let to overthrow. After the Opponent has thus stated it, the advo- 
cate for the burning system urges first, that to infer from the authority 
of Menu and the Veda, that a woman, instead of burning herself, 
ought to embrace a life of abstinence and chastity, would strip the 
writings of those who recommend her burning herself of all authority! 
an overwhelming argument truly. He then adduces a sentence from 
Menu, to shew tliat wlien one Srnirti appears to have one meaning, and 
another a diflerent one, both arc to be held as law! The*plain inference 
from this would be, that a widow ought to immolate herself on her 
husband’s funeral pile, and to embrace a life of austerity too! To 
confirm this exposition, and to preserve the authority of those, who in 
their zeal for burning, have contradicted their own celebrated law- 
giver, the Advocate quotes the following contradictory senter^^e by 
way of illustration: “In the Otirata, or the oblations of clarified 
butter, oflered to the consecrated fire, the Shorassee* is to be taken; 
and in the Otiratra the Shorassee is not to be taken.” The just mean- 
ing of which, contrary Sutras, says he, is, that if in this sacrifice the 
Sliorasscc be taken or received, the sacrifice is superlatively merilo- 
^rious; but it it be not, the deed is still complete and advantageous. 
From this illustration the writer, in the person of the Advocate, infers, 
that if a widow wishes to attain connubial bliss in Heaven, she may 
burn herself; but if she wishes final beatitude, she may embrace a 
life of self-denial ; and then adds triumphantly, “See therefore that a 
woman’s burning herself for the sake of connubial bliss in Heaven has 
no way been forbidden.” The whole of this, only goes to say, that 
even by these authorities, if a widow desires final beatitude she is not 
commanded to burn herself; and that according to them, all is merely 
matter of option. Thus the whole hitherto advanced by the Advocate 


Shorassee, the pot containing the clarified butter and other ingredients. 
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tor the burning system is, that by their great legislator it is not com- 
manded but forbidden; and by those commentators who abrogate the 
law they pretend to explain, it is mQrQ\^ recommended^ and left perfectly 
optional. But a further examination of the subject will show, that this 
recommendation, while viewed by themselves asdegrading in the highest 
degree, subversive of the whole system of Hindoism. To illustrate 
this part of the subject, it will be necessary to recur to the creed of 
the Hindoos relative to future happiness. 

The Hindoos throughout India believe the human soul to form an 
integral part of Brumhu, or the Deity, and hence esteem the summit 
of future bliss to consist in what they deem final beatitude, or absorp- 
flon into Brumhu. To the attainment of this, all their endeavours are 
directed; for the sake ofit the most tremendous austerities are performed; 
and nothing beyond this is supposed to be within the wish of man. 
Tlieve are, according to their ideas, nuiny licuivens or inferior stages of 
bliss, to be obtained by certain meritorious deeds. None of these, how- 
ever, is considered lasting; hut the duration of every slate of bliss is, ac- 
eoiding to tliein, proportioned to tin; merit of the deed of Avhich it is es- 
teemed the renard. After this period is expired, the person is expected to 
he horn on earth again, and to undergo numerous vicissitudes of births 
till his mind is so purilied as to obtain linal absorption into th( Deity. 
Tlieir state of misery indeed is esteemed uo more lasting than that of liap- 
piness; hut every kind of suffering therein, is supposed to be proportioned 
in duralion to (he demerits of the siiflerers; alter nhieh they also are said 
to l)(‘ 1)01 n aj^ain on tlie earth, and tluTe to undergo all tlie vicissitudes of 
traiismiu;ra(u)n till they become sufficiently pure to obtain absorption into 
the Deity. Hence a woman ^\h() may Imrn herself for the sake of living 
with her hushaifd in heaven for a certain period, on ils expiration descends 
to the earlh, and, according to the Hindoos, she may be found in Hell in 
the course of years. For tliis reason the wise and learned among them 
treat these cvanesceul states of liliss with ('ontempt, and contend that no- 
thing is worlliy of pursuit hut tiiial beatitude or absorption. Hence, a wo- 
man’s burning herself to obtain coimnhial bliss in lit'avcii for a certain pe- 
riod, fs deemed by them unspeakably inferior to her obtaining final beati- 
tude through a life of abstinence and chastity. 'I'he recommendation in 
which tlic Advocate triuinjihs, even upon his own principles, ought to have 
been precisely the reverse of what he has made it, since that line of con- 
duct ought to be recommended which is suiiposcd to sccuie (he highest 
happiness. 

Till* 0 ])poii(‘ut is represented as approving of this decision; Init for the., 
s.ike of its being answered, lie, is made to urge aiiotlicr ohjcctiou in the 
following words: ‘'As in various shastras contempt has been poured on 
actions (lone from cupidity, a woman’s Imniiiig herself from such motives 
is by no means prop(‘r.” He then quotes the Kuthopimishut, as declaring, 
that while the pursuit of the system of sacred Wisdom is considered safe, 
he who pursues the, other system which includes a widow’s burning herself, 
degrades his own nature. This he further coiohoratcs hy a long (quota- 
tion from the Bhnguvut Geet, which cliarges such as i'oilow the system 
with acting only from cupidity and ambition. The whole of this system, 
therefore, is, by their best writers, regarded as having nothing in it of the 
nature of virtue; but us being iu reality the indulgence of cupidity, ambi- 
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tion, and malice. Amonj; these the Opponent properly classes a widow’s 
burning herself with her husband’s corpse, with the view of enjoying con- 
mibial bliss in heaven; and intimates, that if actions of this kind are not 
evil, they are at least unnecessary. This fires the Advocate, who, to over- 
whelm his adversary at once exclaims, " Listen then to Srutee, ‘A man 
wishing heaven for himself shall perform Lshwameda-jauga,’ (the sacrifice 
of a horee); and again, "a man wishing heaven for himself, shall perform 
Jotisuma-jauga.’ These and other Srutees, are they to lose their spirits ? 
(that is, to have no effect^) Say what is your answer.’’ The Opponent 
humbly bows beneath the weight of this rebuke, and acknowledges that 
the Srutees which commend selfish actions are not useless, but intended for 
those who, previously filled with amours, wrath, and covetousness,” are 
not inclined to enter disinterestedly into the service of the Supreme God^ 
and that without these Srutees enjoining them thus to sacrifice from cupidity 
or malice, they, would be like an elephant without his guide. To prevent 
this, says he, certains jaugas were ordained to be pertbrmed by lliem; as 
sena-jaugd^ by one wishing the (iealh of liis enemy; poofrosii-jauga^ by 
one longing for a son; and jotistuuia-jauga, by one wishing bliss in hea- 
ven. This appeases the Advocate, who having thus secured the validity 
of these commands foi; performing devotional acts from cupidity, ambition, 
or maboe, admits, that while tlu'se d(‘eds are good, still actions liom supe- 
rior motives are somewhat more praisiwvorthy. This concession, is niiule 
with the view of enabling the Opponent to bring o>if the last ob)ection he 
has left, that th(‘ Advocate may (lemolish it like a man of straw. ’Fliis is 
couched in the following words: If you maintain that the disinterested 

actions are better than those selt-interested, why do you then, instead of 
permitting husbandless women to adopt the law of lirumhachura, which 
gives final beatitude, end(‘avour to preserve the. system of self-mteresicd 
actions of Shuhu-rriurun and Onoo-murmi, which prftduce (merely) 
hliss in heaven'”’ 

This argument, which the Advocate was aware must appear on the face 
of tile subp'ct, and must weigh in favour of a life of abstinence and chas- 
tity in preference to burning, as much as eternal beatitude is to be preler 
ed to a eominual vicissitudi* ot misery, he now proceeds to obviate. This 
lie tirsl attempts 1)> urging that a woman in embracing a hie ol citastity 
would still do it with a vuwv to final beatitude, and therelore from self-in- 
terested motives; Inuice as buriimg hersell’ would also rescue her husband 
trom tlu' pit, he might be driven into for slaying a llrahmun, or friend, or 
being iingrateliil, together with the throe generations belore menliom'd, 
and enabh* the woman to “gi't hersell rid ot her feminine sex,” he esteems 
•it far more desirahle that she should hum. 

To this eonclnsive argnmcnl the Opponent replies; “Now' your say- 
ings are consonant with tile sliastras.” Still, however, he suggi'sls the 
prohability ol women’s attaining the state of final licalitude, were Ihey, 
after the death of their hnsbands, “to be disciplined in sacred wisdom, 
which, by hurniiig tiiemselvcs, they can never attain.” To this the 
Advocate has an unanswerable argument ready, that ail instruction 
would be totally vain; for, says he, “it would be attended with no other 
success than to condemn them for both the one and the other;” in other 
words, either they would not live the life of chastity recommended, or 
they would be too dull to do it from proper motives. He conclmlcs 
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the argument w illi saying; “ It is therefore very iinpioper that the wo- 
inefi who liave never been conscious of so much as the meaning of the 
word wisdom, shall be desired to follow the system of sacred know- 
ledge.” No other mode remains for the poor creature, therefore, but 
(hat of preventing their going astray, — or of living ehastly from wrong 
motives, by previously burning them alive. The Opponent is now 
completely silenced, and at once gives up his argument. 

These are the grounds on which all those who oppose the aboliti- 
on of the practice, still desire to preserve this privilege of burning 
nlivc Ihcir ino/hrrs^ their sisters^ and their daughters. Jt is not because 
It is sanction(‘d» by the Iliinloo law, for their greatest legislator, whose 
^luthority is paramount to every posit ivehj forbids it by enjoin- 

ing on widows a contrary course. It is not that those few writers who 
have 1 econiineiided the practice (for none of them have had the au- 
dacity to command it in opposition to their great legislator,) recom- 
mend it as a superior course, the dictate of more exalted virtue, for 
(hey themselves despise the course they (hits recommend to the poor 
2i'idozi'^ and regard zeiih the utmost contempt the motive and principle 
of action they endeavour to infuse into her mind, lint this unparalleled 
eoz/ne n/ //inn/er is practised icholly as a rKE\i>WTATivK ! But as a 
preventative of what? the effects of tlieir dulnessl their inability to 
comprehend ^Mhe instructions of sacred Wisdom I” \\'luit thenwouhl 
be these effects? That they would live a life of abstinence and chastity 
from improper motives, from a desire after final bealiludel and tlins 
loosing final beatitude, only obtain heaven. Yet what does tbisbnrn- 
ing system ihelf profess to bold out to the poor widow? Only a little 
evanescent bliss tor a limited time. As for (be other part, the poor 
widow’s dragging her murderous or ungrateful husband out of the 
hands of Yum, (death,) as a snake-catcher drags a snake out ol‘ his 
hole, it were much better not done. If he have died under the domi- 
nion of such barbarous, or ungrateful dispositions, it were better far 
to leave him in the hands of Yum, for a season, to be tauglit better 
principles, than to take him with her to heaven with these feelings 
remafning within him, A wretched heaven indeed she wonhl he 
likely to experience during these thirty-five millions of year^. If he 
<li(( not murder her there, it Would he merely because she could not 
become mortal again, till she had worn out this long period of misery. 
What then is even pretended as the superior advantage of burning ? 
Nothing: while on their own principles it is ojjtioiial, the option is 
(jiiite against the widow’s interests. But is it to he endured that a- 
poor widow should he burnt merely on account of dultiess and stiijii- 
dify? fs it thus that their mothers and sisters are to he treated? 

But this honest declaration that their chief motive for supporting 
this system of burning is furnished by women’s stupidity, brings to 
light a part of the creed of these advocates for matricide, wiiieli few 
ever suspected to belong to Ilindoism. The wliole of the sex, are 
hereby (loomed to interminable misery^ since they are declared ii) In; 
Mieh that it would he improper for them even to be desired to follow 
that svst(>m of sacred knowledge universally esteemed by the Iliruloh 
writers /hr o?i/y path to final beatitude. Astonishing! We have 
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heard that Mousulrnans exclude women from the felicity of the blessed, 
but (Ids is entirely under the idea of their being without a soul. But 
if Hindoo women have no souls, what part of them is to enjoy this 
Heaven of hli>s with llieir husbands for thirty-five millions of years? 
If, in the language of Hareeta, already quoted, ‘‘until the wife does 
not burn herself in the fire, she cannot get rid of her feminine body,” 
then by that act she does get rid of her body; else, what avails this 
murderous rite? But if she then gets rid of her body, what is left of 
her? a soul, a spirit. But of what materials is this soul or spirit form* 
ed ? Do they suppose it to be formed of matter, or to be a part of the 
Ktcrnal Spirit? If they say it is formed of matter thoy degrade their 
daurrhters, and sisters, and mothers, beneath the very beasts aroujid 
them; for there is not a dog that passes by, a reptile that crawls on 
the earth, or a jackal that W)wls by night around their cottage, which 
they do not siqipose to be animated by a portion of the bternal Brumhu. 
But if they allow that they have souls, and still cannot obtain final 
beatitude by burning themselves, then this system, dooms their souls 
to interminable misery. To what absurdity— to what contradiction even 
of the whole system of Ilindoism, have these Advocates for burning 
their mothers and sisters reduced themselves! After all their plead- 
ings for tenderness to their religious prejudices, it appears evident 
that this murderous practice is not more contrary to humanity than it 
is subversive of their own religious dogmas. 

But perhaps these advocates for the burning system will urge, that 
the fear of the poor widow’s mistaking through dulness the way to final 
beatitude, and only reaching heaven, is not the only reason which 
maki's (hem so desirous of sending her through the flames to enjoy 
bliss with her deceased husband, that it is rather the fear of something 
worse. This indeed is strongly hinted by the Advocate, in his reply 
to the OpjKmenl on his expressing his hope that were widow’s after 
(heir husband's deatli disciplined m sacred wisdom, they might attain 
final beat'tiide, which by burning themselves with their husbands they 
LMii never attain. In this reply, declaring that the attempt would be 
vain, he adds; ‘bis you say to disci[)line them in the sacred wisTlom, it 
would be altcMided with no other success than to condemn them for 
both the one and the other." But in what way could their being per- 
mitted to live and receive instruction condemn them for both the one 
and the otliei ; or, in other words, cause them to loose every hope of 
bliss? Their dulncss, even in living a life of abstinence and chastity 
• from an iinpioper motive, could only make them fall short of final be- 
atitude; what then should condemn them to the loss of all felicity? 
I’lne meaning is s< lf-cvident : the writer intends to say, that instead of 
persevering in a life of chastity, they might possibly go astray and 
thus incur the condenniation hinted, which, indeed, nothing but a de- 
viation of this nature could make them incur, since he has already de- 
clared, that deeds done fiom the meanest motive, from “ amours, anger 
or fear,” are still availahh; in the case of a woman’s burning herself! 
and hence the merit of a life of self-denial and chastity cannot of course 
be destroyed by i'-s motives. He evidently means to say, that as they 
XLO'dd no) free <t life of (hastifj/, their burning themselves is the onljy 
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preventi'oe of their condemnation. And have they then this shocking 
idea of their own daughters, and sisters, and mothers? Will nothing 
preserve them in widowhood from a life of lewdness but their being 
burnt alive ? Then a Suttee at once loses both its name and its nature. 
It is no longer the effect of chaste affection; it is the highest dishonour 
to every family in zohich it may happen. It proclaims in the loudest 
manner that, the victim, is so corrupt in her disposition^ so impure in 
her fnind, that they have no method of keeping her from a life of unchas- 
tity but that of burning her alive. 

But granting all this ; is it right that ihh preventive measure should be 
adopted with an»y one, much less with such near relatives ? Is it agree- 
ajde to natural equity that a person should be burnt alive, not for im- 
purity of conduct, but to prevent it ? If it be, ought it to be confined 
to one sex ? ouglil it not to be extended to4he other likewise? Surely 
if this preventive course be allowable at all, it ought not to be confined to 
the most virtuous, merely because they are the most defenceless; it 
ought to be extended farther, to (he advocates of the measure them- 
selves. If they do not discover an equal disposition to impurity, they 
may to other vices equally injurious to society, and according to their 
own creed equally punishable in the other world. *The same preven- 
tive might with equal benevolence be exercised on them at stated pe- 
riods, or at least on such of them as seem most likely to perpetrate 
vice; and if they were less fond of the burning system than they say 
the poor widow is, they might be permitted to choose any other mode 
of dying, and thus the city and the country would, in due time, he pu- 
rified in the most effectual manner; the purity of those left behind, 
and the reflection that all either burnt or hanged on this preventive 
system^ were a'S assuredly in the enjoyment of bliss they would 
have forfeited by living, as the immolated widow is in the enjoyment 
of bliss in heaven with her deceased husband, might well reconcile us 
to the fewness of our neighbours. 

The author having thus far silenced the Opponent, now attempts to 
justify their binding the poor widow fast to the corpse of her deceased 
husband, their heaping wood upon her and pressing her down with 
bamboos. For this purpose he makes the Opponent, after acknow- 
ledging that the Advocate, for the system had given ‘‘the just sense 
of various shastras,” observe, that instead of causing the women to 
mount the burning pile, as the laws direct, they make them first 
mount the pile, and then, hiiving strongly tied the said widows to 
the corpse of their husbands, heap (hem over and over with wood and 
large bamboos, and setting fire thereon, burn them to death. “We 
proclaim,” adds he, “that you must not slay women in such a man- 
ner.” To this the Advocate does not reply by denying the truth of 
this shocking fact, or by urging that it is too strongly stated; but he 
defends it by saying that “in whatever country the practice is to mount 
the full burning pile, there it is indisputable ; but that in those countries 
where this is not the practice, this following of local custom is not in- 
consistent with the shastras, quoting several authors to show, that the 
usages and customs of a country ought to be observed. The Oppo- 
nent is then made to reply that, by this rule, those who, residing in 
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foresU and mountains make it their profession to kill living creatures, 
are to be held blameless. “By no means,” says the Advocate, “for 
the actions of these rude foresters arc not approved by men of fidelity, 
and tlie laws on the head of Shuhumurun have been regularly main- 
tained by the holy sages, philosophers, and the learned.” The plain 
meaning is, that the learned have themselves introduced into Bengal 
this custom of firmly binding women to the corpse of the deceased 
husband, heaping wood on them, and pressing them down with large 
bamboos from a regard to the custom of the counli^y, when no such 
custom existed till created by them! 

The manner in which the Advocate justifies their violating the wo- 
man’s promise to mount the burning pilc<, is still more singular. Ih® 
woman, before she burns, pronounces what is termed the Sunkulpa, 
which IS couched in the following terms — I wilt mount the burning 
pile.'' Adverting to this the Opponent says, “flow can the Sunkulpa 
be completed, becausti it is pronounced with a promise to mount a 
burning pile? instead of which they mount it before it touches 
lire.” This difficulty the Advocate removes in a moment. Says he, 

Whatever you say regarding the incompletion of the Sunkulpa arises 
from your inattention ; for should a little part of a village or a cloth 
be consumed by fire, it is then said, even by learned men, that the 
village or cloth was burnt. In the same manner a little burning pile 
is also called a burning pile, and in that case the Sunkulpa was not 
incomplete.” As much as to say, if a single twig be set on fire, this 
constitutes a burning pile! In this manner do these men, with the 
most daring effrontery, ^)Qrt zoith violating even their oxen most sa^ 
cred formulas., for the sake of securing the destruction of a poor de- 
fenceless zeidow. 

The next reply is, for its levity nxid falsehood, if possible, still more 
disgusting. The Opponent is made to answer; “ f approve of your 
saying this; but from what instances the people attending funeral ce- 
remonies tie up the women that are about to mount the burning pile? 
and why ar(‘ they not guilty of the sin of slaying women?” T^ this 
the Aflvocate replies; “fn the aforesaid text of Hareeta it was ex- 
pressed, that until the women themselves cause their bodies to be con- 
sumed in the fire, they cannot finally get rid of their sex. In which 
case, should any part of their bodies, while burning asunder in the 
piles be slipped out thereof, it cannot be zchollp consumed." It is diffi- 
cult to say, whether the indelkacp, the shocking Icvitp, or the impu- 
* dent falsehood o{ this reply be most to be detested. Ci ranting that the 
horrid rite requires every particle of the body of the wretched victim 
to be consumed, does their binding her secure this? It secures her 
death it is true; but do they hind down every limb of their helpless 
victim? if they did, would not the cords be the first fuel for the flame? 
For men thus to sport zoith deccncij, humanity, and truth, in defence of 
MURDER offered to a British public, is of itself sufficient to condemn 
for ever the inhuman custom. The Opponent having expressed 
his approbation of this reason for binding women, has only one scru- 
ple left, which is, whether those who assist in burning the widow 
are not guilty of sin. To this the Advocate replies, that it rather ex- 
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ults them to glory than renders them guilty of sin, which he contirins 
by reciting the following example from Mutsya-poorana; ‘‘ There 
was a prostitute named Leelavutee, w'ho liaving resolved to make an 
offering of an artificial salt-hill, one goldsmith undertook the work, 
and perceiving it to be a divine action he look nothing from the girl 
for his hire, but constructed for her a salt-hill with so much elegance 
that afterwards, in reward thereoi, the said poor and theological gold- 
smith, together with his wife, was endowed with immense riches, and 
became himself the monarch of the seveii-dweep universe, with a 
shining form equal to the rays of ten thousand suns.” Hence he 
gives the Opponent to understand, that whoever assists in burning a 
^idow is likely to reap glory, as well as this theological goldsmith for 
assisting the prostilule in her devout ottering. Thus do the support- 
ers of this system, by the most idle fables^ as well as the most indecent 
examples^ trifle with the t'ecU murder of their nearest female relatives. 

As the only reason why this murderous custom' is still permitted to pol- 
lute llie laud with blood, when the exposure of infants, and men’s volun- 
tarily devotmu; themselves to death, have been abolished by public autho- 
rity, must bo sought m the idea entertained that it is indispensably enjoined 
by the Hindoo laws and system, we intreat permission to subjoin a few ex- 
tracts from a document drawn up in 8ungskrit, by Mrityooiijuy-Vidya- 
lunkur, (the chief pundit sueoessively in the College ol' Fort Wilham, and 
in the Supreme Court,) at the request of the chief Judge in the vSudder 
Dewaiiee Adawlut, who wished him to ascertain, from a comparison of all 
the works extant on the sulqect, the precise point of law lelative to burn- 
ing widows, according to those who recommend the practice. This docu- 
ment, as the Compiler of it, from his own extensive learning and the as- 
sistance of his fri'-nds, had an opjiorlunity of consulting more works on the 
suljjcct than almost any pundit in this Presidency, may be regarded as 
possessing the highest legal authority according to the Hindoos. After 
liaving consulted nearly thirty works on thesuhjeet, current in Bengal and 
the northern, western, and soutliern parts ol‘ Hindostan, among which are 
all those quoted for the practice by the author of this pamphlet, he says; 
“Having examined all tliesc works and weighiHl their meaning, I thus re- 
ply to the questions I have been (le.sired to answer. — The Juttca* Mulhi Bi- 
las sha.sti'd directs the following formula to bo addressed to the hriih' by the 
priest at the time of marriage, ‘be thou perpetually the conqianiou ol' thy 
husband, in life and in death.’ Harceta, a later lenler, says that it is tin* 
inheritance of every woman belonging to the four easts, not being pregnant 
or not having a little child, to l)uni hei-sell’with her husband.” 'file Com-r 
piler afterwards quotes Vhhnoo-mooncc as speaking thus, “‘let the wih' 
either embrace a life of abstinence and cliastity, or mount the hurning pile;’ 
but he forbids the latter to the unchaste.” He then ennmerales particu- 
larly the various rules laid down by him and others who have followed him 
on the same side of the question, relative to the time and eirciimstances in 
which a woman is permitted to burn herself, and in what eases she is even 
by them absolutely forbidden. These extracts shew that binding the wo- 
man, and the other acts of additional cruelly w liich the author of this pamph- 
let justifies, are totally forbidden. The Soodheekoumoodee as (juoted 
by the Compiler says; “ Let the mother enter the fire alter the son has kin- 
dled it around his latheps corpse; hut to the fatlier’s corpse and the mother 
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let him not set hre; if the son set fire to the living mother he has on 
lim the ffuilt of murdering both a woman and a mother.” Thus the 
possibility of a woman being bound to her husband’s corpse is taken 
away: the son is not to be, in the least degree, accessary to the mother’^ s 
death; if she burn herself at all, it must be by throwing herself into 
:he flames already kindled. And the Nirnuya-sindhoo forbids the use * 
jf any bandage, bamboos, or wood, by way of confining the woman 
Dn the funeral pile ; nor before she enters it must the least persuasi- 
on be used, nor must she be placed on the fire by others. Thus the 
practice as existing in Bengal is deliberate murder, even according to 
the legal authorities which recommend burning as optional. 

Mrityoonjuy however shows, from various authors, that though 
burning is termed optional, it is not to be retommended. To this ef- 
fect he quotes the Fijuyuntee; “While Brumhachurya and burning 
are perfectly optional, burning may arise from concupiscence, but 
Brumhachurya cannot; hence they are not equally worthy, how then 
can they be equally optional? By Brumhachurya the widow obtains 
bliss though she have no son.” He then quotes several authors, as 
declaring, that women ought not to burn, because it is merely a 
work of concupiscence; the Julwa^mala-vilas and others as declaring 
that the practice is merely the effect of cupidity, and not the fruit of 
a virtuous and constant mind; and the Mitakshura as declaring, that 
by embracing a life of abstinence the widow, by means of divine wis- 
dom, may obtain beatitude; and hence, that a woman’s burning her- 
self is improper : adding, that in former ages nothing teas heard of 
roomcn's burning themselves : it is found only in this corrupt age. 

The following is the conclusion drawn by this able Pundit and Jurist. 
— “After peru‘^lng many works on this subject, the folfowing are my 
deliberate idea*?. Vishnoo-moonee and various others say, that the 
husband being dead, the wife may either embrace a life of abstinence 
and chastity, or mount the burning pile; but on viewing the whole I 
esteem a life of abstinence and chastity to accord best with the law ; the 
preference appears evidently to be on that side. Vyas, Sungkoo, 
Ungeera, and Ilareeta, speaking of a widow burning, say, that by 
burning herself with her husband she may obtain connubial bliss in 
heaven; while, by a life of abstinence and chastity, she, attaining sa- 
cred wisdom, may certainly obtain final beatitude. Hence to destroy 
herself for the sake of a little evanescent bliss, cannot be her duty; 
burning is for none but for those who, despising final beatitude, desire 
nothing beyond a little short-lived pleasure. Hence 1 regard a wo- 
man's burning herself as an unworthy act, and a life of abstinence and 
chastity as highly excellent. In the shastras appear many prohibitions 
of a zeoman's dying zeith her husband, but against a life of abstinence 
and chastity there is no prohibition. Against her burning herself the 
following authorities are found. In the Meemangshadurshun it is declar- 
ed, that every kind of self-inflicted injury is sin. The Sankhya says, that 
a useless death is absolutely sinful. The killing for sacrifice command- 
ed by the shastras lias a reasonable cause, and is yet sinful in a certain 
degree, because it destroys life. And while, by the Meemangsba, 
either of the two may be chosen; by the Sankhya, a life of abstinence 
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and chastity is aloiio esteemed lawful. But by the Vedanta, all works 
‘Springing from concupiscence are to be abhorred and forsaken; hence 
a woman’s burning herself from the desire of connubial bliss, ought 
certainly to be rejected with abhorrence.” • 

He further add=!, “No blame whatever is attached to those who 
prevent a woman burning. In the shastras it is said, that Kundurpa 
being consumed to ashes by the eye of Shiva, his wife, Rutee, deter- 
mined to burn herself; and commanded her husband’s friend, Mud- 
hoo, to prepare the funeral pile. Upon this the gods forbade her; on 
which account she desisted, but by Kalee-das no blame is attached 
to them for tills conduct. Thus also in the Shree^Bhuguvut j a wo* 
•man, Kripeo, had a son, a mighty hero, from love to whom she forbore 
to burn herself with her* husband; yei she was deemed guilty of no 
sin therein. Now also we hear of sons and other relatives attempting 
to dissuade a woman Irom burning; yet they are esteemed guilty of 
no crime. It is also evident that a woman, in thus burning herself, 
dies merely IVom her own self-will, and from no regard to any sinis- 
tra; such the command of a thousand shastras would not induce to die. 
They merely reason thus, ‘ By the death of my husband 1 have sus- 
tained an irreparable loss; it is better for me do die than to live;’ 
hence a woman determines to die: and her relatives seeing this mind 
in her provide the funeral pile, and say, ^if you arc determined to 
die, to die by falling from a precipice would be tedious, die in this 
niauner:’ thus a father who has a son determined to go to a distant 
country, finding all dissuasion vain, at length sends a guide with him 
who knows all the rivers and dangerous places. The various shastras 
therefore describe this action as being merely that of one who, hav- 
ing received a’n incurable wound, is determined to die, whether by 
falling from a precipice, by fire, or by water.” 

After this full investigation by one so able and possessing such op- 
portunities, the subject, as far as relates to the law of the Hindoos, or 
to the countenance it receives from the Hindoo system, may well be 
supposed to be fully before the public. All that the author of this pamph- 
let, a^siisted by all the pundits wdio wish for the continuance of the 
practice, has been able to Jiring forth as at all countenancing it, is 
confined to the opinions of five or six authors, amidst that multitude 
included by the Hindoos under the term of “the learned:” and 
after the examination of nearly thirty works written either for or 
against this practice, the hope of obtaining further light respecting it 
from the Hindoo shastras, is vain. The question is now left to be de-f 
termined wholly on the principles of equity and reason. 

Wliile the horrid practice is allowed to have been recommended by 
certain writers, it is evident that it was never considered as a law, or 
as a religious injunction essential to the duty of a good Hindoo. If it 
be a hnv, the greater part of India must have lived in a state of di- 
rect disobedience to the laws of their own religion; for as the recom- 
mendation is directed to widows of every cast, it must have been im- 
p ."rafive oji all, at least as matter of conscience. Yet, not to advert 
lo what has been advanced, that it was unknown in the first and pur- 
est ages of Hindoism, if the number of widows burnt in Bengal annu- 
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ally do not exceed five hundred, it cannot be obeyed even in Bengal, 
where it is most prevalent, by at least ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
the population, and in the western part of Ilindostan by a still greater 
proportion;* while, in the southern part of the British dominions, it 
is said to be scarcely regarded at all. 

While recommended by a few of the Hindoo writers, it has been 
found by others to involve principles directly subversive of Hindoism. 
It is evident, that a woman’s burning herself has never been consi- 
dered as a deed commanded. Hence, as Mrityoonjuy justly observes, 
no blame has ever been attached, by any of their writers, to those 
who have prevented its being done: which would hava been the case 
had it been regarded as a religious duty. Instances enough may be 
found in the Hindoo shastras, of the strong sense they have of the sin 
of obstructing or preventing a religious act; many examples are re- 
lated of men said to be destroyed by devotees for interrupting them 
only in their evening ceremonies. 

But many have gone farther, and condemned the very principle on 
which it has been recommended. Others among them, hold that cer- 
tain deeds, though done from the most unworthy motives, are in them- 
aelvcs so available a^ to merit a certain degree of recompense. In 
this class those rank who contend for the burning of widows. All 
these deeds the more learned treat with the greatest contempt, declar- 
ing them to be nothing more than vice in another shape. These writ- 
ers therefore view a woman’s burning herself as perfectly unlawful. 
Thus those who form the great support of the Hindoo sysieniy totally 
condemn the very principle on which the jn acticc is at all recommend- 
edy while they insist that the lazo commands a xvidow to live a life of 
abstinence and chastity. That these compose the gretUer part of the 
Hindoos, may be inferred from the proportion of widows thus burnt 
alive when compared with the whole population of Ilindostan. 

Such IS the real state of things relative to this practice, even when 
described by its most strenuous advocates. As a command it has not 
the least foundation in the Hindoo system. As a recommendation it 
has not been supported by one fifth of the Hindoo writers on etltics or 
jurisprudence, nor practically regarded by a thousandth part of those 
who profess Hindoism. It is in direct opposition to the command of 
the great Hindoo lawgiver, and it is grounded on principles complete- 
ly subversive of (he Hindoo system, and opposed to that course which 
tfie Hindoos lielieve to be the only path to final happiness. Y^et 
•this practice, thus opposed to their great legislator'' s command — to the 
very nature of their religious system — and to all their best ideas ofvir- 
tucy IS kept alive in the metropolis and its vicinity by acts of unfeeling 
coercion ; while in (he provinces of Ilindostan, which is held to have 
been the chief seat of every important transaction detailed in their 

* “ Supposing; the entire 11 iiuloo population of the Bengal I*iesidcncy to be 50,000,000, 
and the annual deaths to be I in 33, or above l,500,0(X>; a Mxth of this number, or 5^50 ,000 
might, on a general computation, be assumed as the number of Hindoo females becoming 
widows, of whom little more than 600 devote themselves on (he death of their husbands.” 
(Par. Papers, July* 1825, p, 11,) How easily might thc^e be '-aved by Britain’s pa- 
ternal arm. Ed, 
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mythology, the practice has nearly expired beneath the feelings of 
common humanity. 

After a justification of the system has appeared in the shape of an 
appeal to the public both in India and in Brkain, in the English lan- 
guage, it would be criminal to remain silent, and a grievous offence 
against humanity to treat the subject in a cursory manner. When it 
is considered, that this practice causes the death of a greater number 
of persons in one year, who, if they ought not to be thus burnt altve^ 
ifivoive the country in all the guilt of innocent bloody than are publicly 
executed for their crimes throughout the whole of India in the course 
of twenty yeara^ it cannot be wrong to call to this momentous subject 
die attention of every friend to his country. How would Britain feel, 
11 within herself a hundred innocent persons suffered death by some 
mistake of law in the course of a year! How then ought she to feel 
when in her dominions in the East, seven or eight hundred innocent 
ZDidozDS are every year burnt to death ? Were this inhuman perse- 
cution, which, in the number of its annual victims, exceeds all that pa- 
pal superstition ever brought to the stake in Britain in the course of a 
century, directed by the supporters of this practice against any parti- 
cular sect^ or class ol men, they would long ago hcfve appealed to their 
rulers for redress, or they would have left the spot where they were 
treated with such cruelty. But how can mothers and sisters make an 
appeal against their own relatives? How can a wife, a mother, with- 
draw from her own family? They may endure continual agony under 
(he ajiprchensioii of the dreadful doom which they know awaits them, 
— they may feel their anguish renewed at the sight of every female 
neighbour they behold led foith to the flames — they may tremble at 
every touch offdisease that affects their husbands, and weep at every 
1 ecolleclioii of their hapless children — but can they leave the scene 
of suffering? can they make known their sorrows? dare they betray, 
(he anguish which preys on their vitals? They lie bound as sheep 
for the slaughter; — and thus they must remain, suffering in silence, 
till British sympathy shall duly realize their hitherto unknoicn^ unpitied 
misery.^ 


SECTION V. 

The present pa? Hal interference oj the British Government promotes 
the iNCRF.ASEy CLi i:iinir\ ^ and supposed leuaiua of Suttees, 

Tiik sentiment of the Jh)et, ‘^’Tis but lame kindness that does its 
work by halves,” applies with peculiar force to the Regulations enact- 
ed in British India relative to the burning of widows. This will ap- 
pear by the following extracts from the five volumes of Parliamen- 
tary Papers relating to Hindoo widows; printed July, 1S‘21 ; June, 
June, 1824; July, 1825; and May, 1827. — ^ 

* i'liciiil of IikIm, (moiUlil) soncs,) Vol. ii. t*ag8 
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<‘It appears to me that, if the practice is allowed to exist at all, the 
less notice we take of it the better. The interference of the police 
may, in some cases, have induced compliance with the rules of the 
shastras; but the official attendance of the darogah stamps every regu^ 
lar Suttee xoUh the sanction of Government; and I must humbly submit, 
that authorizing a practice is not the way to effect its gradual aboli- 
tion.”* (W. Ewer, Esq. Act. Sup. of Police, Lower Provinces, Cal- 
cutta, Nov. 1818.) 

‘‘Mr. Chapman entirely agrees with Mr. Oakley that the interfer- 
ence of Government has been a cause of the increased prevalence of 
Suttee.”+ (W. Ewer, Esq. &c.) * 

“ I should not deem it improbable that the interference of the po» 
lice officers, under the orders of Government, may have tended to in- 
crease the practice, by acting as a stimulus, in the same manner that 
the interference of European Governments with the religious tenets of 
any sect, has always tended to increase the zeal and confirm the preju- 
dices of the 8ectarie8.”J; (J. Ewing, Esq. Magistrate, Sylhet.) 

“Previous to 1813, no interference on the part of the police was 
authorized, and widows were sacrificed legally or illegally as it might 
happen ; but the Hindoos were then aware that the Government re- 
garded the custom with natural horror, and would do any thing short 
of direct prohibition to discourage and gradually to abolish it. The 
case is now altered. The police officers are ordered to interfere, for 
the purpose of ascertaining that the ceremony is performed in confor- 
mity with the rules of the shastras, and in that event to allow its com- 
pletion. This is granting the authority of Government for the burning 
oj widoics ; and it can scarcely be a matter of astonishment that the 
number of the sacrifices should be doubled when the^ sanction of the 
ruling poioer is added to the recommendation of the shastraj**^ (II. 
Oakley, Esq. Mag. Ilooghly, Dec. 1818.) 

“The Governor General in Council is reluctantly led to express 
his apprehension that the greater confidence with which the people 
perform this rite under the sanction of Government, as implied or 
avowed ill the circular orders already in force, combined with the ex- 
citement of religious bigotry by the continual agitation of the question, 
may have tended to augment, rather than diminish, the frequency of 
these sacririces.”|| (Calcutta, Dec. 1819.) The increase here refer- 
ed to was evident from the returns of Suttees in the several districts 
subordinate to the Presidency of Fort William, viz. in the year, 

“1815 .... 378. 

1816 .... 44% 

1817 .... 707. 

1818 .... 839.”! 

Relative to the increase of Suttees, the Magistrates in the Allypore 
district remark; “ The abstract statement of the number of Suttees ex- 
hibits the frequency of these abominable sacrifices so progressively 
and materially increased since the period referred to, (from 1815 to 
1818j) as to justify our being confirmed in the belief, before more than 

* IV. Papers, Vol. i. p. 2^9 t p. 232. t p. 232. p. 236. || p. 242. H p. 241. 
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once expressed by this, to the superior Court, that any interference, 
save that of a total prohibition under the severest penalties^ will ever be 
productive of a mistaken spirit of jealousy and opposition, which will 
hope by encouraging the prevalence of this superstitious usage, to in- 
duce us to discontinue altogether our interference.”* (Allypore, 
March, 1819.) 

As far as my observation goes, I shall say that the humane inten- 
tions of the framers of the Regulations regarding these ceremonies will 
not be fully answered. It can hardly be doubted but that the neces- 
sary presence of the police officers of Government, at these immola- 
tions, stamps oh them that character of strict legality and seems to af- 
ford them that degree of countenance ow the part of Governmentwhich 
must produce an evil effect.”+ (J. F. Petty, Esq. Mag. Southern 
Concan.) 

After having weighed, with every deliberation, the mode of car- 
rying into effect the intention of Government, I became most fully 
satisfied that if the prohibitory points to the sacrifice were to be deter- 
fnined by native police officers^ the practice of this awful rite would 
shortly multiply manifokU^ J (J. Marriott, Esq. Mag. Tannah, Sep. 
1819.) 

“ Our Government, by modifying the thing and issuing orders about 
it, — orders which even the Government and the Sudder Judges them- 
selves do not appear clearly to comprehend, have thrown the ideas of 
the Hindoos upon the subject into a complete slate of confusion. They 
know not what is allowed and what interdicted ; but, upon the whole, 
they have a persuasion that our Government, whom they most erro- 
neously suppose to be indifferent about the lives of the natives, are 
rather favouraMe to Suttees than otherzoise. They will then believe 
that we abhor the usage when we prohibit it in toto by an absolute and 
peremptory law. They have no idea that we might not do so with 
the most perfect safety. They conceive our power and our will to be 
comtnensurate.'^^ (C. Smith, Esq. Second Judge, Calcutta, Aug. 
1821. J 

The Court of Directors, of the Hon. East India Company, in a letter to 
the Governor General in Council, under date London, June, 1823, thus 
express their opinion upon the subject ot partial interterence; — “ To us it 
appears very doubtful (and we are confirmed in this doubt by respectable 
authority) whether the measures which have been already taken have not 
tended rather to increase than to diminish the Jrequency of the practice. 
Such a tendency is, at least, not unnaturally ascribed to a Regulation which, 
prohibiting a practice only in certain casesy appears to sanction it in all 
others. It is to be apprehended, that where the people have not previously 
a very enthusia.stic attaclunent to the custom, a law which shall explain 
to thmu the cases in which it ought not to be followed may be taken as a 
direction for adopting it in all others. It is, moreover, with much reluctance 
that we can consent to make the British Government, by a specific permission 
of the Suttee, an ostensible party to the sacrifice; we are, averse also to 
the practice of making British Courts expounders and vindicators of the 


* Par. Papers, Vol. i, p. 218. f p. 254. f p. 255,256. § No. ii. p. 67. 
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Hindoo religion, when it leads to acts which, not less as Legislators than 
as Christians, we abominate/’* 

‘'A general opinion prevails (in which I most cordially concur), that, 
in order to reduce the frequency of this rite, it should be neglected and 
treated with as little notice as possible/’f (J. J. Sparrow, Esq. Col. and 
Mag. Southern Concan, Feb. 1822.) 

The opinions of the second, third, and fifth Judges of the Nizamut 
Adawlut in Calcutta, are as follows: — 

The second J udge cannot subscribe to any instructions that have a 
tendency to modify^ systematize^ or legalize the usage^ or that appear 
to regard a legal Suttee as at all better than an illegal (pie. He is con- 
vinced, that if this mode of issuing orders under the sanction of Govern- 
ment to regulate Suttees is continued, the practice will take such deep 
root^ under the authority of the supreme potcer of the country^ that to 
eradicate it izill become impossible. The usage will be much more like- 
ly to fall into disuse under a total neglect on the part of Government, 
than under the present system of attention and inquiiy, which serves but 
to keep the feelings of the Hindoo population alive upon the point, and 
to give a sort of interest and celebrity to the sacrifice, which is in the high- 
est degree favourable, to its continuance and extension.”^ (C. Smith, Esq.) 

I conceive that we have already done a great deal of mischief in this 
way, and that instead of diminishing we have increased the cvil.”§ (J. T. 
Sluikespear, Esq.) 

I confess that my own opinion inclines me to impute to the Regula- 
tions a positively pernicious tendency, in proportion to the degree in which 
they have brought the sacrifices under the more immediate cognizance of 
the ollicers of (foveriiincnt, whose preseuice at the ceremony, instead of op- 
erating as a restraint, has, T am afraid, contributed to invest it with ad- 
ditional solemnity, and to confer on (he performance of if, in the mistaken 
view of the natives, a specit's of authoritative sanction which it was not 
before considered to possess.”jj (W. B. Martin, Esq.) 

“ It can hardly be doubted li’^t that the printed work regarding Suttees 
has given the ceremony, in the eyes of the natives, a stamp of legality 
ichich hi our Provinces it never before possessed, and it may there- 
fore be (juestioned whether, upon (he whole, more harm than goo*d may 
not have followed its publicatioii.”5[ (Bombay, Jud. Cons. June, 1820.) 

Tliis permission I found that the people most ignorantly and perverse- 
ly abused; and, at every stage of my arguimmt with them, an appeal was 
made, to the order of Government., as a vindication of their conduct. 
There can be no doubt of the benevolent intention of Government in issu- 
ing such an order, and as little of its beneficial influence in many instanc- 
es, as it prevents the employment offeree; buf, the people construe it into 
a direct approval of the dreadful act; and for a long time ^ The order of 
Government' seeme<l to form a triumphant answer to all my arguments.” 
And again; — “The only answer they attempted to give was, ‘It is the 
custom, and we have got. the Government order for so doing.’”** (Ex- 
tracts from Bomba\ Courier, Oct. 1824.) 

The la.t Parliamentary Papers on the Immolation of Hindoo widows, 
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i* A^«R ' "®'‘’ ^a?' 24 Pergunnahs, states, that he “find, 

It aiBlcult to account for the increase of Suttees, unless it may be at. 

InWled to the orders of Government; for’the attendance of the police 
officers, giving a legal sanction to the practice^ and by so doing, en. 
hancing the reputation of the family of the person who devotes herself.”* 
‘‘It seems undeniable that in tolerating the practice under any re- 
gulations and restrictions whatsoever^ you tolerate what you have virtu- 
ally forbidden in those regulations, and afford the natives ground for 
concluding that the practice of Suttee was to be excepted from their 


gperation.”+ (Bombay Regulations.) 

S. Marriott, Esq. Magistrate in the Northern Concan says; “It was 
the prevalent opinion among the natives, that this sacrifice would not 
be tolerated by the British Government; under these circumstances, to 
have given instructions to my people, would at once have informed 
the community that the sacrifice of the Suttee is allowed by the British 
Government, and that therefore it might have been performed with 
impunity. It would have opened a source of emolument to such native 
officers as are corrupt enough to sell their authority at the expense of 
a human victim. With the confidence which would have been thus 


given to its performance, and with the inducements which I have men- 
tioned to the police officers to encourage the practice, / am certain the 
number of victims would have greatly increased I ’’J 

J. H. Harington, Esq. officiating Chief Judge, in Calcutta, in a 
minute upon the Suttee Reports, dated Feb. 4, 1825, candidly acknow- 
ledges that the present Regulations relative to Suttees, make them le- 
gal. “It seems now to be too late to examine the general question 
adverted to by the lion. Court, whether a prohibition of the prac- 
tice, in certain cases only, may not appear to give it public sanction in 
others; in truth such sanction is virtually and effectually given by the 
circular orders inforce^ for these alone, exempt the parties concerned 
in the performance of even a voluntary immolation, from the operation 
of the*regulation already noticed.”§ 

Another Judge in Calcutta, C. T. Scaly, Esq. under date Jan. 5, 
1825, declares : “I have always been of opinion that we increased the 
number of Suttees by sanctioning them,'‘'\\ 

A. Robertson Esq. Collector of Candish, to the Commissioner in the 
Deccan, writes, July 31, 1824. “I decidedly do not think that Suttees 
should in any way he sanctioned by public enactment ; I feel a degree 
of horror at thus giving this practice such formal sanction. Laws it 
they cannotcorrect evils, should not perpetuate them. Hereafter it may 
be possible, indeed it may be anticipated at no distant period, that the 
practice will be abolished by law, but this desirable evetit would 
be retarded, if not defeated, by such an enactment as the one 
in question.”! 

The Governor of Bombay, the Hon. M. Elphinstone, in a minute, 
dated June, 1825, relative to the presence of a Magistrate at a Suttee, 
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^^rarderS^Meiber of Council, Bombay, in a minute at the 
same time, alalea; “We ought either to issue a positive prohibition, 
or abstain altogether from manifesting the slightest anxiety on the 
subject: the attendance of European functionaries, where the efforts 
are unavailing to prevent the ceremony, appears rather calculated to 
inspire the Suttee with a greater degree of resolution, in affording 
Europeans a proof of the tirmness with which the victim seeks and 
endures the sacrifice. Any intermediate measure betVeen a positive 
prohibition and perfect neglect and indifference appears to me to biS 
most impolitic.^f 

To add hut one more extract from these Papers in this Section, the 
general sentiment of which is in accordance with the language of the 
lion. Governor of Bombay: “All interference must attract public at- 
tention to the practice, and so far hold out an additional temptation to 
Jamilies ambitious of this sort of glorp.'^'^X 

The Speech of J. Poyiider, E-iq. on Human Sacrifices in India, at 
the Court of Proprietors of East India Stock, March, 1827, contains some 
importantconfirination of the statements contained in this Section. — This 
Gentleman gives his own opinion of the nature of the present legisla- 
tion relative to Suttees: “ It was impossible that any Government could 
promise itself that the correction of the abuses, of any given system, 
could of itself produce the abolition of the system. It is to be greatly 
deplored, that the inevitable consequences of permitting certain sacri- 
fices as legal went virtually to sanction and set the broad seal of Go- 
vernment upon all that was not prohibited. I^ine instances out of 654 
(in 1821) which appear to have been saved by the retraction of the 
vow, or by the Police, afford matter of congratulation to the Authori- 
ties; but it does not seem to have been considered that probably the 
greater number of those zcho perished arc to be referred to the sanction 
afforded by the Regulations to the performance of the ^ 

W. Chapman, Exp Magistrate in Jessore, under date Dec. 1818, 
thus unequivocally declares his conviction ot the injunous tendency of 
the Uegulalions; *^‘1 chiefiy attribute the cause of the increase (of 
Suttees) to the interference of the Government. The interference of 
the l^olice has, by legalizing the practice, increased the number by 
withdrawing from all the danger of any penalty.”|| 

The Rev. T. Thomason, late Chaplain of the Hon. Company in 
Calcutta, in a letter dated Feh. 1827, speaking of the Bengal Govern- 
ment requiring that the Suttee should be performed agreeably to cer- 
tain regulations, declares; “The measure actually legalized it by 
British authority, to the great joy and benefit of the Brahmuns, secur- 
ing to them and even increasing their fees by multiplying the forma- 
lities. Every evil might have been anticipated from this unwise act. 
This regulation legalized the Suttees. The Government became by 
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it, without intending \typarticeps criminis. It pronounced that to be 
legal (under certain circumstances) which ought never, under any 
circumstances, to be deemed legal. If the Government interfere at 
all, their interference should be used to abolish, not to limit or sancti- 
on such an abomination. This I very strenuously maintained in argu- 
ment with some persons oj/icially concerned in the Regulation. The 
question has often been asked, whether this Regulation did in fact in- 
crease or diminish the number of Suttees. On a deliberate review of 
the whole case, I rest in the conviction that the number has been in- 
creased rather than diminished.^'* 

A Chaplain bf the Hon. Company, in a letter dated Calcutta, Dec. 
4820, addressed to a Member of Parliament, observes; this res- 
pect, the wisdom of our Government appears to the great body of ju- 
dicious people amongst us, to be rather timidity^ or even guilty apa- 
thy. It is notorious that these abominable sacrifices might be stopped 
without eocciiing the least opposition,^ and even with the general appro- 
bation of the natives. Yet we have, in an evil hour, sanctioned them, 
in a manner, by pronouncing them legal if performed under certain 
circumstance8.”‘l’ 

W. Sherar, Esq. late Accomptant General in Bengal, in a letter 
dated March 14lh, 1827, gives his unqualified disapprobation of the 
present system: “ I consider the evil of the restrictive Regulation of 
1812, respecting Suttees, so great and lamentable as to require the 
earliest possible redress. As things now stand, all the Suttees in Ben- 
gal are each one sanctioned by the presence and acquiescence of the 
Police Ollicers of the British Government! This evil, to the disgrace 
of our Government, has now been going on for fifteen years, and 
surely recpiires* to be slopped without further delay.^J 

To add but one more authority, R. Jackson, Esq. in his Speech at 
the discussion in the India House, (in March, 1827,) thus decidedly 
shows his views of the obligation of the Hon. Company and the Nati- 
on to suppress this horrid rite: *^lf such practices were continued 
longer under the authority of the Company, there was not a man in 
the Court who did not become accessary to the crime of murder! He 
that refrained from doing all in his power to prevent it, on his head 
be the guilt oj the sanction he gave,"\ 

From these observations it is pi’esumed that partial interleienee with the 
burning of Hindoo w idows lias not been attended with the desired cud— 
the discountenaiiee and decrease of Suttees; but that ratlier the appalling, 
evil has increased in enormity, celebrity, and supposed legality. Humanity 
and justice dictate more excellent enjoiuing the ancient precept 

of tlie Almighty to Noah and his sons — "‘Whoso slieddeth mau^s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed/^ (Gen. ix. 6.) May Britain “awake to 
righteousness,^’ nor fear to spre.ad her shield over the heads of the deluded 
and oppressed widows daily appointed to deatli by this imuatural and sui- 
cidal custom, and doubtless “the blessing of those who were ready to pe- 
rish will come upon her, and she will cause the widows heart to sing for 
joy.” 

* Poynder’s Speech p. 66— 09. + p. 68, X P* ^0. ^ Speech of K, JaoHson, Es<i. 
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.SECTION VI. 

Authorities to confirm the propriety, safety, facility, and success oj 
efforts Jor the suppression of Suttees. 

The papers relating to the burning of Hindoo widows, prh.ted by order 
of the Hon. House of Commons, contain numerous autliontieg tor tliC im- 
mediate suppression of this dreadful rite. , , „ . ■ 

"From what I have heard of several very resiiectable Brahmuns, I am 
almost salisfied that the exercise of a very trifling degree of authonty would 
out a stop to tills perversion of reason and humanity. It appears that the 
ate FetUtra freijneutly personalty exerted himself to dissuade womeu 
from lieconiing Suttees; luid that he always took upon himself the charge 
Iif supporting those who attended to this advice. 1 shall be glad o use my 
iiifliimLe at ^his place, in a similar iiiainier, and have htUe doubt of the 
success of my interiiosition, in the majority ot cases that may occui, when 
I hiivc it ill iii\ power to assure the women ot tlie means ot subsistence. 

(H. I'ottinger,* Es.,. Collector, addressed to the Hon. M. Elphinstone, 

tioveriior of Bombay, Oct. 1818.) . . , . 

“The letter from the MagisUatc of Chinsiirah deserves tlie serious at- 
ti'iiliouol the Ni/.amut Adawlut and the (iovenimeiit. It appears that 
this abhorrent, and ollen utterly illegal practice, was forbidden by the to- 
reigii Governments of those Settlements ; and that the proliibition was obey- 
ed without a murmur. So little do the people appear to have mtorested 
themselves in the aflair, that wc find, Irom Mr. borbes letter, that the 
mere publication of an order from liimself prohibiting the practice, eftectu- 
ally prevented it, and that no single instance of a woman burning hersell 
has occurred since.’^f (E. Watson, Esq. Allypore, Aprih 181().) 

The Court of Ni/amut Adawlut in .hine, 1817; endeavoured to over- 
turn Mr. Watson’s reasoning, as far as apnlied to the analogy of the cases 
cited, hut it appears without success. Ihey express in concurrenee with 
him that, There is a strong presumption that little resistance would be 
opposed to the suppression of a practice so repugnant to the common 
feelings of humanity : if from experience of contiuiied abuses onjhe in- 
vestigation or performance of female .sacrifices, as now tolerated, it slionld 
at any time be deemed necessary to enact a Regulation, prohibiting llic 
priesthood and kindred of the deceased, as well as all ollieis from assisting 
in such sacrifices.”!; Surely it is necessary to endeavour to rescue live 
or six hundred deluded women from a most horrid deatli. How manyEii- 
ropeansin Indiaimbihc, imjierceplibly, a degree ol Ihe ap-dhy ol tlie Hindoos. 
• “If the British, in imitation of the Mogul Government, were to biy 
an immediate and positive inhibition upon it, and would declare tlie par- 
ties aiding in the ceremony indictable for murder, and proceed against 
them accordingly, it muU totally die away; but if tolerated, under 
whatever restrictions, I do not hesitate to pronounce that it a 

short time, become nearly as prevalent as it now is in Bengal.”§ ( W. 
Wright, Esq, Mag. Furruckabad, April, 1819.) 

W. Ewer, Esq. Act. Superintendent of Police, Lower Provinces, 
Nov, 1818, acknowledges, “I have offered the grounds of my opini- 

* Par. Papers, Vol. i. p. 65. + p. 99, 100. % p. 107. ^ p. «12. 
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on that the barbarous custom of Suttee may be prohibited without ex- 
citing any serious or general dissatisfaction among our Hindoo sub- 
jects.”* 

I do not think that much, if any, difficulty would be experienced 
in abolishing the custom of Suttee, if a law for tfiat purpose were to 
be established.”+ (W. P. Pechell, Esq. Mag. Chittagong, Dec. 1818.) 

“I do not hesitate in offering my opinion, that a law for its aboliti- 
on would only he objected to by the heirs^ who derive worldly profit 
from the custom, — by Brahmuns, who partly exist by it, — and by those 
whose depraved nature leads them to look on a sacrifice as an highly 
entertaining show; at any rate the sanction of Government should be 
withdrawn without delay. The adoption of this measure will most 
likely be followed by a decrease in the number of Suttees, and the 
Magistrate's feelings will not be outraged^ as they frequently are at 
present^ by compelling him to so barbarous a custom.”! (JI. Oakley, 
Esq. Mag. Hooghly, Dec. 1818.) 

“ The interference of Government is well understood to be the 
Christian wish of humanity. The Rajah of this place is a Mousal- 
man; and the Hindoos seem generally willing to embrace the excuse 
of the will of the reigning power to evade the 'Suttee, believed of 
their little read and less understood shastra.”§ (II. Morrieson, Esq. 
Sory Burthom, Dec, 1818.) 

“A law might doubtless he promulgated for the abolition of this 
practice, without causing any serious ilisturbance. It has already 
been dotie in regard to the sacrifice of children at Saugur and else- 
where, as well as the practice of destroying female infants, and the 
burying alive of women. Why, if these customs which were also 
generally practiced, have been abolished by a humane Government, 
should not the practice of Suttee be abolished? The destruction of a 
woman, or of a child, in the eye of the law, is equal; the free consent 
alledged in palliation of the sacrifice appears to me inadmissible. No 
fair judgment can lie passed upon a person non compos mentis^ assent- 
ing to the performance of this act; for can a person be called actually 
in a sdund state of mind umler the agitation of grief? would a person’s 
deposition, under this state of mind, be received in a court of justice 
in a cause where life and death are at stake? Look at the statements; 
they exhibit a class of people who must have been generally ignorant 
of the shastras.”j| (K. Lee Warner, E^q. Mag. 24Pergunnahs Calcutta.) 

C. Chapman, Esq. Magistrate in Jessore, under date Dec. 1818, 
thus addresses the Acting Superintendent of Police, Lower Provinces, 
Calcutta: — ‘‘Any law abolishing the Suttee, would be attended with 
no other effect than it should have under every good system of Go- 
vernment — the immediate and due observance of its enactments, I 
would most willingly undertake to promulgate any orders regarding 
its abolition, throughout the district under my charge, without dread 
of any ill consec[uences arising from the interference of Government.”1[ 

G. Forbes, Esq. first Judge of the Calcutta Court of Circuit, ‘thus 
writes to the Register of the Nizamut Adawlut, Aug. 1819; — “f 
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take this opportunity to express my concurrence in the opinion wliich 
1 found to prevail with the judicial Officers at the several stations^yfxih 
whom I conversed on the subject, that the practice of Hindoo women 
burning themselves on the funeral pile of their deceased husbands, if 
prohibited by Government, might be effectually suppressed without 
apprehension of any serious obstacles. I am happy in being able to 
adduce an instance of effectual interference in the suppression of this 
barbarous custom under British authority. In the territory of Delhi, 
the late resident, Mr. Metcalfe, weoer (when apprized of the inten- 
tion) permitted the burning of a widow to take place^ and zoas pre- 
pared to prevent the practice^ whenever necessary, by ffircible interfer- 
ence^ but which xeas requisite only on one occasion that came un» 
der his immediate observation. I have been induced to mention the 
instance of successlul interference by the Resident of Delhi, as afford- 
ing an example which I believe nearly every Magistrate in the coun- 
try would, if authorized, be most happy to follow; and in order to 
show that there appears no Insurmountable obstacle to a measure, 
with regard to the existency of wliich, if shown to fie practicable, 
tliere can be but one sentiment.”* 

F. Warden, Esq. tne of tlie Members of Council in Bombay, thus 
declares his opinion: — I am convinced of the practicability of abo- 
lishing not only this^ but also every other sanguinary practice of the 
JlindooSy and witliout endangering either the popularity or the secu- 
rity of our supreinacy.”+ 

.1. O. Tod, Esq. Judge in the Masulijiatain Zilla, under the Madras 
Presidency, thus expresses his opinion lelative to suppressing Suttees, July, 
iHlt): — “That the piaclice is by no means common in this part of the 
country ; and that it might be altogether abolished by Vn ordinance of 
Government, without oll’ence to the religious feelings or prejudices of the 
natives seems, not impossible from the following circumstance: — Applica- 
tion was once made to the criminal Judge, when he held the office of Ma- 
u;is1ratc, hy the relations of a widow, for his permission to burn hcrselt with 
the dead body of her husband. lie iid'ormed them that the British Go- 
vernment madi‘ it a rule never to interfere with the religious prejudrees or 
customs of the natives, and that therefore he would not give any order 
whatever to the woman herself, who might act as she should think became 
her; but he assured them that he would immediately commit, as accom- 
plices in the murder^ all persons who should in any way assist her to de- 
stroy herself, and the conseipience was, tliat tlie woman did not burn, but 
^ is alive and well at this day. 'Phis measure di<l not cause* the least dissa- 
tisfaction, on the contrary, the relations of the woman appeared pleased at 
her having obtained a decent pretext I'or avoiding the horrid ceremony.;}: 

C. H. Higginson, Judge at 'I'lichinopoly, under date Feb. 1820, declares. 
— “ Iff were required to give my opinion as to the best means of put- 
ting a stop to the Suttee in future: I should say, that, the Collector and 
Magistrate ought to be authorized to issue a proclamation prohibiting al- 
together a custom so unnatural, and whidi, though permitted, does not by 
any means appear to be insisted upon by the shastras. I would authorize 
the Magistrate to declare, by proclamation, any person or persons assist- 
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mg m die SeK-immolation of a widow, liable to be brought to trial as an 
accessary in homicide; and would issue strict orders to all heads of villa, 
ges and Officers of Police, to put an immediate stop to any attempt at pre. 
paration for an “ aniigamanum,” (Suttee.) In the present times the good 
sense and humane feelings of the Brahmuns, as well as the greater propor- 
tion of tlie Hindoo inhabitants, would point out to them the benevolent 
motive of Government, in prohibiting a practice, which has originated in 
ignorance and infatuation, and which must be reflected upon with abhor- 
rence by every mind capable of distinguishing good from evil.^^'’< 

The third Volume of Parliamentary Papers, printed June, 1824, con- 
tains little besides a detail of the number, names, casts, &c. of Suttees in 
^821. The following expressions of public opinion on Uie abolition of 
the burning of widows, appear important: — 

“As far as every information I can obtain, this revolting ceremony 
could be altogcUicr prevented, by a short prohibitory enactment of the Le- 
gislature,’'! (K. C. Plowden, Esq. Barripore, June, 1822, to C. H. Hop- 
per, Esq. Mag. of (he 24 Pergunnahs, Calcutta.) 

Inquiry having been made by the Superintendent of Police, Madras, re- 
lative to a woman burning herself, though dissuaded by her relatives, yet 
those relatives, upon her persisting in her intentions^ desiring she should 
be permitted to do so, received the following reply from the Secretary of 
Government, dated Fort St. George, March, 7, 1823: — “I am directed to 
acknowledge (he receipt of your letter of yesterday’s date, and to express 
the opinion of (he Hon. the Governor in Council, that all practical means 
should be employed for preventing the woman in (juestion from making the 
intend(;d sacrifice of herself. With (hat view, lier relations should be in- 
formed, f/tat such a practice being contrary to the established usage of 
this place^ cannot obtain the sanction of Government^ and that it is con- 
sidered to be their <Iuty to use their strongest persuasions and influence to 
forego her intentions. You will also apprize them that they will be held 
answerable for any interference of a contrary tendency.” t 

J. H. Hi irington, Esq. officiating Chief Judgi^ in Calcutta, in a minute 
relative to the Suttee of considerable length and interest, dated June, 1823, 
which fW as forwardc'd to the Court of Directors by the Governor (hmeral, 
Dec. 1824. (See I’ar. Pajiers, Vol. iii. p. 8^ — 18.) says: — “1 am de- 
sirous of putting upon record some considerjitions which appear to merit 
attention in any future deliberation upon this important (juestion, and 
which, 1 acknowledge, have jnoduced in my own mind a .strong belief, if 
not a full conviction, that whenever it may be judged expedient to sup. 
press this barbarous practice by legal prohibition, instead of restricting it 
to what is sanctioned b} the shastra, as at present, it idUI not be found wi- ' 
practicable y or^ as far as 1 canjudge^ be attended with any serious po- 
litical danger. On a deliberate view of all those instances in which the laws, 
customs, and jirt^judices of the Hindoos, when found to be at variance with 
the principles of justice and good society, have been necessarily supersed- 
ed and abrogated by the laws and regulations of the British Government, § 


p. 101. t Vol. iii.p, 4. I p. 61. 

^ Such aij the execution of Brahmuns ; suppressing^ the sacrifice of children at Saugur ; 
preventing women and children, in the provinces of Benares, from burning in u koorh, or 
circular luclosure, on tlie approach of a public officer to serve any judicial process on 
Brahmuns; uboli^hing Dhurna, infanticide among the Ilajkoomars, burying widows 
alive, CMiel orde.ib, iS;c.~-Sre Asiatic Researches, Vol.iv. p. 330. 
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and in the whole of which suppercessioa has been quietly submitted to, at 
obvioiisltj and exclusively originating in motives of equity and humani- 
ly^ unconnected with any degree of religious intolerance, we may, I 
think, safely conclude that a similar result will attend the enactment pf a 
legislative provision to pi’evout the yearly sacrifice of several hundreds of 
deluded unofieiiding; females, born ajul living under tlie protection of the 
British Govenuueut/’ This document thus closes. Referring to certain 
probable excesses in dm ))erpetiation of Suttees, it is added, In such a 
state of things 1 coubl not hesitate to adopt the opinion expressed by the 
second Judge of the Court of the I'iizamut Adawlut, that the toleration of 
the practice of Suttees is a reproach to our Govcrmncnt; And even now 1 
am disposed to agree with him, ^that (he entire and immediate abolition^ 
of it would be attended with no sort of danger' ” 

Among the papers I'orwarded to the Hon. Court of Directors was one 
containing, says Mr. Hanngton, “An extract from a well-written paper, 

‘ On female hnmolalion^' piihlislied in the valuable periodical work, en- 
titled ‘7Vic Friend of India wliicli the late Sir Henry Blossett and my- 
self read on our voyage to India, and which appeared to both of us a pow- 
erful and convincing statement of the real facts and circumstances of the 
case.^’ f' A fe>v jiaj'agiaphs are given. 

We are confident that the continuance of the practice stands on the 
doctrine of expediency alunc. 'I'his is its only prop; of which could it 
once he deprived it would fall beneath the weight of justice and humanity. 
The Goveriimciit has tloiu; mu<‘li to alleviate the misery of India, and to 
counleraet the mischief of its native depravity ; and were it pructical)le with 
one stroke oftlie pen to remove every inisery, anddilfuse happiness through 
the country, we are sure it would not he withheld lor a moment. It cannot 
therefore he improper to weigh the <|uestion of expediency, and to collect 
into one focus all the light which can he ohtaincil on the subject from our 
preceding transactions in India. And if it should appear tliatwclmve not 
been an'ested in our career of justice by the prejudices of the natives, that 
on llie contrary the Hindoos have already gone' hand in hand with us, 
without discovering any hostility to our authority; there can he no reason 
to ajiprehend that, in the abolition of female immolation, we shall e^tperi- 
eiice the least interrupt i(jii. To prove this we will adduce three examples : — 
‘‘In the province of Guzerat the deluded parents had been for a long 
scries of years in the habit of destroying their female infants as soon 
as they were born. Whether the custom was sanctioned by the shas* 
tras or not, is irrelovcnt; it is enough that it was deeply rooted in the 
.practice and prejudices of the natives. These unnatural murders at 
length attracted the attention of Government, and they were abolished 
by an order of the supreme power. Did Government immediately 
lose tlie confidence and attachment of the natives? Notone symptom 
of disaffection has been manifested by the natives on this account. 

From time immemorial it was the custom of mothers to sacrifice 
their children to the Ganges at the annual festival held atGungaSau- 
gur. The British Government regarded the practice with those feel- 
ings of horror which such unnatural murders are calculated to inspire ; 
as persuasion would have been unavailing with those who had parted 


* See Friend of India, (quar. ^er.) Mo.iii. March, 1821. t Par, Pnp«rs, Vol. iv. p. IS. 
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with every parental feeling, the practice teas prohibited by apublic re- 
gulation^ and the prohibition enforced by public authority. This order 
was promulgated in the presence of thousands assembled at a public 
festival, in the highest excitement of superstitious frenzy. What was 
the consequence? Not one instance of resistance was attempted by 
that immense crowd — the mischief vanished from the earth, and no one 
bewailed it! The mothers who had brought their children to this fu- 
neral sacrifice, were constrained to carry them back unhurt ; and many, 
perhaps to whom the heinousness of the crime had never appeared, 
were, by this interposition, awakened to a sense of its enormity. 

‘‘The Hindoo laws absolutely prohibit the execution of a Brahmun ; 
*lhey forbid the Magistrate even to imagine evil against him. Thus 
fenced by the laws, and extolled by their sacred books, they are still 
more powerfully guarded by the respect and veneration of the people. 
When our Government commenced in the East we were reduced to the 
most serious dilemma. To have inflicted punishment on Brahmuns 
would have been to violate the most awful sanctions of Hindoo law, 
and the dearest prejudices of the people ; to have exempted them 
from punishment would have been to deliver over the country to 
desolation, ravage, and murder. The reign of equity which we were 
about to introduce, was stopped at the threshold ; the destiny of mil- 
lions hung in suspense. How did we acton this occasion ? Did we lay 
the laws of justice at the feet of the sacred tribe? Did we abrogate 
our cotie of jurisprudence, and adopt the Vedas for our guide? Did 
we depiive the country of our protection, because the Hindoo shastras 
forbid the punishment of the aggressors, if they happen to be Brah- 
muns? We did not hesitate a single moment, but boldly stepped for- 
ward in vindication of the rights of society ; and in spite of a formi- 
dable phalanx of Hindoo juris-consults, and of the strongest prejudices, 
caused these delinquents to pay the forfeit of their lives to the laws of 
oflended justice. Have the natives complained of this outrage on the 
sanctity of their priesthood, or considered it as an infringement of our 
toleration? Have they, in any one instance, petitioned us to disregard 
their welfare and exempt their spiritual guides from death? or have 
they not on the contrary tacitly sanctioned every act of punishment, 
and applauded the inflexible tenor of our proceedings ? Let any man 
lead the account of Nundkomar's execution in Calcutta, forty years 
ago, and he will be convinced that Hindoos are not men to complain 
o\' the execution ofjiistice, even though it happen to infringe their laws 
and prejudices. Mr. Hastings judged there could be no danger in his 
execution; and his judgment proved correct. If ever it might have 
been expected that public feeling would have manifested itself against 
us, it was most assuredly in this instance, when, for the first time, we 
were carrying the law into execution against one of this sacred tribe ; 
where the actors in this unprecedented exhibition of justice were but a 
handful compared with the immense crowd (full 200,000 of his own 
countrymen!) which surrounded the scaffold; that vast crowd return- 
ed peaceably to their houses. If Mr. Hasting’s intrepid support of the 
claims of justice, in the face of such formidable obstacles, should con- 
tinue to encourage others, and thereby prove a lasting benefit to the 
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natives of India, more solid glory will inscribe his memory than if we 
had covered the plains of India with obelisks.”* 

The opinion of J. H. Harrington, Esq. officiating chief Judge in the 
Nizainut Adawlut, Calcutta, on the expediency of abolishing the Sut- 
tee, has been given. The second Judge, C. Smith, Esq. says; — ‘‘The 
practice of Suttee ought to be abolished, and it may be abolished 
with PERFECT SAFETY.” The third Judge, J. T. Shakespear, Esq. 
likewise states: — “I am prepared to concur in a recommendation to 
Government, that a regulation be promulgated prohibiting Suttees 
throughout the country.” The fifth Judge, W. B. Martin, Esq. at 
the same time slated: — “The toleration of the practice»by our Govern- 
ment, and its disposition to interfere no further than was necessary Ip 
guard it from abuse, has been misconstrued into a tacit recognition of 
the |>rinciple of an usage, the legality of which, within certain limits, 
it has formerly acknowledged.” 

The minute of the officiating Judge, J. Ahniuly, E'<q. relative to 
ihe documents from which the above extracts are taken, is as follows: 
— “1 feel satisfied that it would be far preferable to enact a regula- 
tion pt'ohibiting Ihe practice of Suttees at once, and rendering it pu- 
nishable by lauo, thJn having recourse to any partial or indirect means 
to repress it gradually, if even such a result could be reasonably ex- 
pected to ensue. ”+ 

The (Tovernor General in Council, Lord Amherst, evidently anti- 
cipates the final abolition of Suttee, as appears from the observations 
upon th(‘ statement of the number of widows who were burned in 

1823. Ilis words are: — “His Lordship in Council is unwilling to 
abandon the hope, that the abolition of the practice may, at a future 
period, be found safe and expedient; and he has alre&dy had occasion 
to remark, that the more general dissemination of knowledge and the 
discussions of the question among the better informed Hindoos them- 
selves, may be expected to have some effect in gradually preparing 
the minds of the natives for such a measure.” J (Jud. Depart. Dec. 

1824. ) 

Humanity, in her tears, asks, why delay to rescue the unhap^)y wi- 
dows? “The argument that we may ultimately look for the cure of 
this evil in the gradual increase of intelligence which is beginning to 
develope itself in India, might have some weight, if the progress of 
intelligence were of a more accelerated character than circumstances 
allow us to suppose, or if the immediate abolition of the rite were not 
proved to be both safe and practicable. But this fact, once satisfac- 
torily established, to delay the enjoyment of an acknowledged good, 
because at some future, yet more remote time, we anticipate its at- 
tainment by the operation of other causes, — what is this but to pro- 
crastinate a happiness already within our reach, and to be justly re- 
sponsible for all the misery of the intervening period of a long and 
criminal delay ?”§ 

The Magistrate of Poona, under the Bombay Presidency, (Captain 

* Par. Papers, Vol. iv. p. 22 — 24. — Friend of India, as above, f Phi. Paper'^, 
Vol, iv. p, 148, 149. f p. 153. 

^ See Grimshawe’s Appeal to British Humanity in behalfof Hindoo widows, p. iG — 28. 

f 
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Jl. \). Itobcrlsoii,) llius stales the nature of the popular feeling rela- 
liv<* to Sudees; — ‘‘ The feeling, I might almost say, is general to stop 
them ; it was hinted to me, through various respectable channels, 
that although a show of discontent would be exhibited, an order of 
Government to prevent their continuance would be a palatable mea- 
sure.”* 

Another Magistrate in Bombay, (J. Barnard. Esq.) declares: — 

The circumstances under which Suttees prevail, the classes interest- 
ed therein, the number of instances, and the conduct of the communi- 
ty in their communications, both with the Magistrate and with each 
other, on such occasions, as well as the impressions generally enter- 
tained by those not concerned, convince me that there are few cases 
in which evil would ensue from prohibition and coercive prevention.^' f 

Colonel Dow, in his History of Hitulostan, says; — ‘‘All religions 
must be tolerated in Bengal except the practice of some inhuman cus~ 
toms which the Mahomedans have already^ in a great measure.^ destroy- 
ed, There are particular usages, established by time into a law, which 
our humanity must destroy. Let no women burn themselves with 
their husbands, no dying person being exposed by his friends. To 
leave the natives entirely to their own laws would‘be to consign them 
to anarchy and confusion Vol. iii. p. 1'28, 143. 

“ The Commentaries of Bras de Albuquerque, the son of the Great 
Albuquerque, one of those extraordinary men who, nearly three hun- 
dred years ago, raised to the highest pitch of glory the Portuguese 
name in India, contains the following passage : — “ When Alf. de Albu- 
querque took the kingdom of Goa he would not permit that any wo- 
man thence forward should burn herself; and although to change 
their custom is (^qual to death, nevertheless they rejoiced in life, and 
said great good of him, because he commanded that they should not 
burn themselves. Long after his death, when a Moor or Hindoo had 
received wrong and could obtain no redress from the Governor, the 
aggrieved person would go to Goa, to Albuquerque’s tomb, and 
make an offering of oil at the lamp which burned before it, and cal! 
upon 1/ira for justice.”§ Wilberforce’s Speech, 1813, 8vo. p. 93, 94. 

The Rev. T. S. Grimshawe, in his valuable pamphlet, called, “ An 
earnest Appeal to British Humanity in behalf of Hindoo Widows,” 
(1825, Hatchard London,) refers to the suppression of Suttees by oth- 
er power'^. — “ The Mogul Government has uniformly discountenanc- 
ed the practice of burning widows alive; and the extent of the bene- 
fits thus conferred may be estimated by the remarkable fact that in 
no part of lUndostan is the rite less known than under this sway ; and 
in none is it more common than in that which is the centre of British 
power and ascendency! This example was humanely followed by 
the Portuguese. The Dutch, the Danish, and the French Govern- 
ments, uniformly refused to sanction the custom. Why is the name 
of Britain alone excluded from this honourable list of competitors? Is 
it that policy and duty in our case are irreconcilable, however blend- 


Par. Papers, Vol. iv. p. 167. + p. 209. f “ Collection «)f Facts and Opinions 

relative to tbe Burninjf of Hindoo Widows,” by Dr. Joluis, p. 89. ^ p. 103, 104. 
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ed in that of others? The conviction is most humiliating that the Bri- 
tish Government is the only Europecm pozoer in India that tolerates 
the practice of burning widom alive on the funeral pile I /” Page 17, 18. 

To the same effect is the following brief extract from the article in 
^^The Friend of India,” before noticed. — “The Mosulrnans who ne- 
ver protected the unhappy natives from foreign invasion, or from in- 
ternal commotion, checked this practice in many cases, and in some 
provinces abolished it altogether. Will it be too much for us while 
we dispense blessings with one hand, with the other to snatch the 
helpless victim from the flames? There is no instance on historic re- 
cord in which acts of humanity have ever roused public indignation. 
Massacre, confiscation, and injustice are the elements from which r(f- 
Yolutions are created, — not humanity, justice, and equity; the mer<' 
supposition is a novelty in political science.” 

The last Par. Papers on the burning of widows in India, printed 
May 17, 1827, contain additional information on the propriety and faci- 
lity of abolishing this cruel rite. In this collection of Papers are some 
proposed paragraphs for Bengal in the judicial department, (p. 2—31,) 
containing a very lucid and powerful representation of the facility of 
abolishing Suttees.* This important document was, on March 19, 
1824, referred to the consideration of the Committee of Correspon- 
dence, but it does not appear, from the Papers now published, that it 
has been approved and sent to India. This copious and interesting 
document contains a comprehensive statement of the facts and corres- 
pondence contained in the Papers on Suttees in India, j)rinted by the 
Hon. House of Commons, its general publicity in Britain, and the 
adoption of itvS principles in India, is very desirable.. The loliowing 
short recapitulation gives a distinct and connected view of its eondmts 
and of the position established by it. — 

1. “ That the practice of Suttee is not founded in Hindoo law, and 
only recommended, but not enjoined in the shastras. 

2. “That every other inhuman Hindoo practice has been prohi- 
bited under severe penalties under your Cfovernment, not only with- 
out resistance, but apparently without exciting disapprobation; al- 
though those practices had their support in what is certainly the main 
support of the practice of Suttee, namely, superstitious custom and 
prejudice. 

3. “ That your Government having contravened a fundamental 
principle of Hindoo law, held sacred by all Hindoos, by abolishing the 
impunity of Brahmuns, and making them amenable to the British laws, 
without its having been followed by any evil consequence, there can 
be no serious grounds for apprehending that the prohibiting a prac- 
tice which fA' not founded in Hindoo law^ nor recognized by Hindoos in 
general^ and prevailing only among certain tribes or castes of Hindoos^ 
few in number compared with the mass of the population^ and the only 
object of which prohibition would be the protection of the wives and 
daughters of Hindoos from perishing in flames, would produce any 
serious opposition to British rule, or even a permanent dissatisfaction. 

4. “ That there is a great and acknowledged diversity of sentiment 
among the Hindoos on the subject of Suttees; that tfu' practice eliiel- 
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\y, if not exclusively, prevails among the lowest and most ignorant, 
and is discountenanced by the upper educated classes, that even in 
Bengal, though prevalent in the vicinity of Calcutta, the practice is 
far from general, and in the extensive territofies on the Madras side 
of India reaching from Cape Comorin to Orissa it is by no means ge- 
neral, That in some districts it is unknown, and in others of rare oc- 
currence; and that in the territories subject to the Bombay Govern- 
ment, the prevalence of it is far from general; in some of its districts 
particularly in Guzerat, scarcely known; and that in the Concan, 
comprising the Mahratta countries conquered from the Peishwa, in 
which it was vel*y prevalent, the people, on becoming subjects to the 
British rule, voluntarily discontinued the practice^ in consequence of 
understanding that it loas repugnant to the British Ums^ a fact which 
proves at least that in their attachment to the practice, enthusiasm had 
no share, and obviously points to the conclusion, that a public declar- 
ation confirming that impression, and announcing the punishment of 
death in whomsoever should assist at any of those ceremonies, would 
have been implicitly and quietly acqiiiesed in. 

5. ‘^That the practice was not permitted by the Foreign States 
when they had power and territory in India. ** 

6. And which we think conclusive of the practicability of abo- 
lishing the practice, or at least, of the safety with which it might he 
prohibited, that in many instances it has been prevented from taking 
place without exciting even a murmur, by either direct interference 
on the part of the local authority, or by refusal of permission, or by a 
procedure similar to that which was adopted by the criminal Judge 
of the Zillah of Masalipatam * 

‘‘The ofHcers who acted in these instances of prevention, it was well 
known, acted in virtue of the authority they held under Government. 
It might be considered that in each instance, an experiment was made 
as to the consequence of a prevention, and as not one oftliem appears 
to have been resisted, or even to have excited any feelings of dissatis- 
factiory, we find it difficult to imagine that a general prohibition by the 
Government itself \so\x\f\ be less efficacious, or produce any serious op- 
posilioii or discontent. The very utmost we should apprehend from it 
would be temporary clamour or agitation among the lowest and most 
ignorant of the people in iiHiilated dislrict^j, wheie the practice pre- 
vails, and where venal Brahmuns may have influence, but would be 
discountenanced and reprobated by the higher and more educated class- 
es of the coininuiiiiy. 

7. “And lastly, is the equally satisfactory and important fact, that a 
great number of the most able and experienced servants of the Com- 
pany employed under the immediate authority of your Government, 
and the Presidencies of Fort St. (reorge and Bombay, in the stations 
which afford the best meansof forming a correct judgment on the sub- 
ject, including members of your court of Nizamut Adawliitand Superin- 
tendents of police, have voluntarily, and some of them nearly in the 


* 'I’hreiiiftniii*,' to coinrmt as accoiuplices in the inurdor, all persons who should any 

wav a-'isist to destjoy (he woman, 
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same terms, recommended the abolition of the horrid practice, and 
recorded their confident opinions and belief, that it might be abolished 
withont any evil consequence whatever.”* 

John Hudleslone and William Taylor Money, Esqrs. signed a dissent 
to the motion, referring the proposed paragraphs for Bengal, to the 
Committee of Correspondence, stating they could not possibly be 
productive of harm, we regret the mdefinite delay of any good which 
the immediate adoption of them might eventually have produced, re- 
flecting ihsit probably no day passes on which some victims are not sa~ 
crijiced to the horrid practice in India, and more especially in the Ben- 
gal provinces^ They further observe, “However necessary the to- 
leration of the horrid enormity alluded to in Mr. C. Grant’s workf 
(written in 1792) might have been, when he so ardently deprecated 
its continuance, we think ample grounds are laid (in the proposed dis- 
patch,) for doubting if that necessity any longer exists, and whether 
the British Government in India, with the power it now possesses, 
would find greater difficulty or danger in putting down the most re- 
volting of all the Hindoo practices, than it experienced in prohibit- 
ing all their other, but less cruel practices, and especially in annulling 
the Hindoo law, which gave impunity to Brahinuns and making them, 
in coitnnon with the inferior casts, amenable to the British laws.”+ — 
(East India House, March, 31, 1824.) 

'fhe Jud^^e of Moradahad in the returns of Suttees for 1824, after giv- 
in;^ an account of the iirevention of a Suttee, very forcibly declares, “This 
abomination is of unfre(|ucnt occurrence in this district, and might I think 
be put down zcit/i the greatest ease and safety, by a simple prohibitionJ^'X 
A. Sinclair, Esq. Assisting Magistrate at Combaconum, in a letter 
to the Magistrate of Tanjore, detailing the prevention of a Suttee, 
dated Jan. 15, 1825, thus closes his communication: “ I take this op- 
portunity to submit to your superior judgment and to the wisdom of 
Government, whether this melancholy practice may not be stopped by 
authority. I believe that a proclamation against such shocking rites 
would be almost universally hailed with satisfaction; in fact, the hur- 
ried and unauthorized manner in which the deed is occasionally ef- 
fected, shows that the perpetrators are aware of the horrible nature 
of the act, and that they fear the interposition of power may prevent 
the commission ofsuch atrocities.’’^ 

The Rev, T. Thompson late Chajilaiii in Calcutta, thus expresses his 
^ convictions of the propriety and safety of the abolition of Suttees, Feb. 
1827. “Of the practicability of the abolition of these Sacrifices with the 
most perfect safety, — without the interception of the peace of the country 
for a moment — and e\('n with the thanks of multitudes 1 have not the least 
doubt. It is a great mistake to say that this is one of the deep rooted ge- 
neral customs of the country, which on that account it would be dangerous 
to meddle with. It has been voluntarily discontinued over a very large 
part of India. As to the practicability of abolishing the custom, there is 
I believe but one opinion with well informed persons. Nothing would be 
easier. The Covermnent has only to frame a regulation prohibiting the 


^ Par. Papers. Vol. v. p. 29, 30, t p. 33, .‘H. < p. 111. ^ p. 130. 
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practice under proper penalties— the highest |>enal ties— and the local Ma- 
gistrate would then be empowered to act. 1 do not apprehend the smallest 
political risk and this I know to be the opinion of some of tlie ablest and 
most experienced Magistrates in Bengal. I could have wished the odious 
practice were abolished by tlie Government there ; but as this is hopeless, it 
will rejoice my heart to liud it done by authority from home”^ 

The late Rev. W. Wanl of Serampore, in a letter to the present Earl 
Claredon says; “1 cannot refrain from giving it as my decided opinion, 
tliat this dreadful practice might easily be abridged and finally abolished 
by the British Government, without creating any alarm among tlie Hin- 
doos.’’ « 

• Dr. Marslunan expresses tlie same opinion; '^It is only for the British 
Government to say — the murder of your widows is contrary to reason 
and revolting to humanity — We forbid it^ and the practice will cease 
without giving birth to the slightest tumult. Forty years after the prohi- 
bition, our Indian Empire will be found, as far as this interference could 
effect it, equally unimpaired iuits vigour and more dee[)ly fixed in the en- 
lightened attachment of its subjects.”+ 

In reviewing the annual statement of Suttees, in the Zillahs and 
Cities of India presented to the Government, while it is distressing to 
see with what frequency, indifference, and brutality, the unhappy 
widow is hurried to the pile, it is grateful to see humamty sometimes 
triumph^ and the infatuated victim rescued ; allbrding demonstration 
how easily — 

‘‘ Onv. mild effort of the conquering hand 
Might free the earth from this detested blot. 

And lead in blest religion to withstand 
* 13 y her roeck precepts, what has diinin’d the lot 
Of man, and wrought such deeds as cannot be forgot.'’ 

The efforts to discountenance the perpetration of Suttees under the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay have been attended with great 
encouragement, and show the facility of entirely suppressing this un- 
natural and murderous rite. According to the return of Suttees for 
the Madras Presidency, from 1817 to 1819, the number was 183; 
frotii 1821 — 1823 no returns, average per annum sixty-one. 

Under the Bombay Presidency, from 1819 to 1823, 245, average 
per annum 49. Who can doubt whether these few individuals, sacri- 
ficed every year, could not be saved in those extensive territories with- 
out exciting the least commotion! Nor is the evil under the Bengal 
Presidency (containing probably a population of 50,000,000,) so great 
as to deter exertions for its suppression, the number of Suttees being, 
from 1819—1823, 3059, average per annum 6114 Might not Bri- 
ti.sh humanity, magnanimity, and piety, rescue these without the least 
danger to the slate? The multitude of counsellors reply in the affir- 
mative. 

In the Bareilly Division it is reported, that in 1815 three women 

* l»o>iuler’.s Speech. 182-185. 1 p. 184. Account of the York Meeting for the 

Su[)prcs'!ion of Suttees, p. 24. Jackson’s Speech, p. 24. 
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were prevented becoming Suttees. In the Patna Division, in 1817, 
twenty-five Suttees look place, but five women were prevented who 

were saved from burning by the interference of the people of the 
village or by the arrival of the Police Officers.” In the same year 
five Suttees are stated to have been prevented in the City of Benares. 
In the following year three other Suttees were prevented in the same 
City, and ‘‘one woman, cast a Brahmun, ran away from the pile af- 
ter it was set fire to, and is still living.” Four widows were saved at 
Cuddapah in 1820.* 

The Magistrate of the Patna Division, in his returns of Suttees for 
1822, writes, — “It is with satisfaction that I have notbd, at the foot 
of the report, that twelve widows have been either prevented or** 
dissuaded from becoming Suttees; in nine of which they were dis- 
suaded by the Police Officers; in one the widow' was prevented by a 
Police Officer on account of a legal impediment, and in the two re- 
maining cases the widows were dissuaded, in one by the Zemindar of 
the village, and in the other by her friends. A Police Officer was 
present in only one of the numerous cases in which the sacrifice was 
completed (and in that he should have prevented it!) although, as it 
may be observed, many of the villages in which they took place are 
not far from the police stations.” 

J n the returns from the same Division of the following year ( 1823) are 
the following highly interesting statements; — “It will probably be 
considered the most remarkable feature of the present report that, on 
nine occasions of intended Suttee, at which alone the Police Officers 
had an opportunity of being present, they succeeded^ without difficult 
fy or opposition^ in dissuading the widows from sacrificing themselves. 
From the inquiries that I have been able to make on ‘the subject of 
Suttees during the last two years, 1 do not hesitate to offer an opini- 
on, that in this District it would not be attended with any dissatisfac- 
lion of a dangerous nature, if the Government should deem it proper, 
to prohibit this lamentable custom altogether j it even appears to me 
that the inhabitants of the district generally are prepared to he^r of 
such a prohibition.”+ When shall sufiering humanity in India hear the 
voice of mercy saying, kindle those horrid fires no more! In some 
parts of Orissa a pit is used for this dreadful sacrifice, and the wo- 
man, after circumambulating it three or seven times, throws herself 
into the fire. I have seen one of these pits at Juggernaut’s temple, 
in May 1824, but did not hoar of the Suttee in time to be present, 
l^ven from this pit the Suttee sometimes escapes. In the Par. Papers 
(printed July, 1825, p. 109 and 150) is the following account: — “Ra- 
hang in the Thannah, of Pooree, (Juggernaut) died Aug. 25, 1823, 
and his widow, Mussumut Munee, aged 50, declared her intentions of 
becoming a Suttee, and repeated the declaration in the presence of the 
Police (Ifficers. In pursuance of this intention, the day following she 
went through the usual ceremonies, and threw herself into a burning 
pit^ where the body of her husband was consuming., but almost imme- 
diately leapt out and made her escape. She was severely but not 


Par, Papers, Vol. iv. and v. p. 22 — 24. + Vol. it. p. 122. 
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Jangerously burnt, and an engagement was taken from the managers 
of the village binding themselves that the should be taken care of and 
proper remedies applied. She returned to her family, and was re- 
ceived by them as usual.” 

The Par. Papers of May 17, 1827, contain various references to the 
prevention of Suttees, which show the facility of the entire suppression 
of the custom. 

Mr. W. Brooke, Collector atShahabad, in 1789, refused his consent 
to a widow’s burning herself on application made to him. But no bad 
consequences followed. In 1805, Mr. J, 11. Elphinstone, Magistrate 
of Behar, prefented a Suttee, a girl of twelve years of age! lie was 
•afterwards ‘‘given to understand that the girl and her friends were 
extremely grateful for his interposition.” Mr. Hodgson, Magistrate 
of Midnapore, and the Magistrate of Goruckpore, in 1817, prevented 
Suttees; and it is added, “in both cases the intended Suttees were 
eighteen years of age'' Mr. W. Bird, Magistrate of Benares, in 
1815, prevented two women from destroying themselves. He ob- 
serves; “ botli these Suttees were prevented by means of force ; and 
by this means no less than five Suttees have been prevented within 
the space of two years at this place, without thd* slightest inconveni- 
ence resulting from it.”* Mr, J. Haig, Acting Judge in the Zillah 
Tinnevclly, in 1819, writes; “I am confident that the people are 
aware that the practice will never be sanctioned by the Magistrate, 
and am happy that the accompanying documents enable me to afford 
a proof of the successful interposition of authority on a late occasion, 
in preventing the immolation of two females of high rank.”+ The 
Magistrate of Burdwan writes, under date Feb. 15, 1825; “I have 
much satisfaction in mentioning that Mussumaut Lookmae Debba was 
prevailed upon to refrain from her intention of burning with the dead 
body of her husband.”^ 

A Regulation prohibiting the burying a w'idow alive was promulgat- 
ed Sep. 1817, which appears peculiarly interesting, as indicating the 
inHuence of the llritish Government in India It is as follows: — 

t 

1. “It haviiif,^ been ascertained that the Sliastra contain** no authority for a practice 
wh'ch has prevailed amongst the Jogec tribe in some parts of the country, especially in 
the district ol'Tipperah, of burying alive the widows of persons of that tribe who desire 
to be interred witli the bodies of their deceased husbands, such practice must necessaiily 
be regarded as a criminal ollence under the general Laws and Regulations of Government. 

2. “ The Magistrates and Police Officers, in every distiict where the practice above- 
mentioned has been known to exist, shall be careful to make the present prohibition as 
publicly known as possible; and if any person after being advised of it, shall appear to 
have been concerned in burying a woman alive in oposition thereto, he shall be appre- 
hended and brought to trial for the offence before the Court of Circuit. 

ti. “ The Magistrates and Police Officers are further directed to use all practicable 
means for preventing any such illegal act ; and an attempt to commit the same, alter the 
promulgation of these Rules, though not carried completely into effect, will, on convic- 
tion, be punishable by the City Magistrate, or by the Court of Circuit, according to the 
degree of criminality and circumstance of the case.” Mis. Register, Dec. 1824. — How 
long ere a similar Regulation abolishes the awfully prevalent practice of burning vvidows 
alive ! 


Vol v.p. 18, 19. + p. 28. t p. 63. 
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FrieiKiship prouipls nui to record here the rescue of a poor woman 
from the flaming pit at Pooree, and this event, like the preceding, 
shows, ‘‘while rescuing one, how practicable it is, with ease, to rescue 
all.” The account is contained in the Report of the General Haptist 
Missionary Society for 18 ^ 0 , and is as follows: — 

“ On Friday, Oct. 28, 1825, we were infoimed that there would be a Suttee in the 
iifternoon. Mr. 8. wrote to the dilFerent Furopeans at the station*', thinking that some 
iiii^fht wish to attend, but no hope could he entertained of saviuff the poor wo- 
man, aa wo wote told that she had already burnt her fingers to prove her forti- 
tude. Mr. H. declined going, having seen one Suttee, and being so disgusted at 
the horrid ^ceno;— and from what he then saw, feeling persiii^led it was in vain 
to attempt to save the w retailed victim, he despaired of doing any good. 1 felt a desire 
to witness the liorrid work, that 1 might speak from experience ; and two military gentle- 
men having expreS'-ed their determination to go, at about half-past four we sot off towards 
the spot where tlie Suttee was to take place; the name of ihe place is Swerga Dwar, or 
the (late of Heaven; n place thickl\ strewed with human skulls and skeletons of Jugger- 
naut’s worshippers. About a furlong from tlie pit we ascertained, from the noise of the 
(in kettle-drums, Ac. that the woman was apjiroaching. In a few minutes a vast con- 
course of people made tlieir appearance, shouting and beating their drums, &c. even lit- 
tle children weie employed in tliis unholy work. In the centre of a crowd we discerned 
tlie destined victim, surrounded by a flight hoop of bamboo, so that she might walk clear 
from the pie-'S. She npyeared to be under twenty vears of ago, and of an interesting ap- 
pearance. Round her person was wrapped a white cloth smeared with turmeric; under 
her light arm she carrievla handy, oreuilhen pot, containing a little rice, a piece of cocoa- 
nut, one or two other tritling things, and some fire to throw into the pit; this was from 
.liiggornaut’s temple; in her left hand she lield some pice (halfpence) which she was to 
distribute to the bystanders. Her jet-black hair was smeared with ghee and other greasy 
substances, and decorated with flower*' and gaudy ornamented paper ; round her neck was 
a largo rope nearly us (hick as the wrist, and one or two smaller ones ; thus attired, she 
looked the jiictuio of all that is degraded and wretched. Before her stood a Hrahmun, 
with two paltiy pu lures of .luggeinaut, which he was very anxious she should look upon 
continually. Altogether, I never saw any thing so infernal. Tlie barbarous indifference 
of the multitude to every ieelingof hunnnity — the thoughts of an awful eternity — the idea 
(hat the iioor creature bel'ore me would soon rush, thus polluted with Idolatry, into the 
jiresence of an awful (lod, who liates sin and abominates Idolatry — the multitude who 
evinced so savage a |ilea-uiv in the bloody work — and the malicious countenances of the 
principal actor^ in this wretched scene, rendered more horrible than ever by the internip- 
ti'ui, altogether *<0 pressed upon my mind that the feeling beggars description. But what 
could be done ! sometliing must be attempted. We bid the people stop. 1 got off my 
horse, and the two huropeaus came near with their elephant : 1 made my way tifthe wo- 
man, and found she was quite intoxicated ; there was a strange wildness in her appearance. 
1 looked at her eyes, turned up the eyelids and found them very bloodshot and heavy : the 
woman could not utter a syllable distinctly, all that could be understood was, ‘ Jugger- 
naut,’ and ‘ koosee,’ meaning, I suppose. Juggernaut is my pleasure. A thrill of horror 
ran through my veins ; her youth — her destitute condition, for she had not a friend even 
to ‘ give her fire,’ viz. light the pile — her total insensibility — and the general horror of 
the scene, induced the mutual feeling (hat she was about to be cruelly murdered. We 
thought the law protected us under such circumstances, and determined to rescue her. The 
people looked at us amazed ; the crowd soon thickened upon us, and assumed rather a foi - 
midablc appearance ; but there was no time for parley, we put on a determined aspect, and 
insisted on her being taken back , urging that she was quite intoxicated ; this many of them 
admitted, but still retained their hold of the hoop by which she was enclosed, and urged 
that it was her wish to burn, and that it was Juggernaut’s pleasure ; we however insisted 
upon her being taken back till she was sensible. Captain G. and Lieutenant M. behaved 
nobly, they charged a few servants in their employ to keep oft’ the people; they soon 
gave way without making any further resistance, and left us in charge of the woman 
and the principal actors. 1 should observe that the Daroga (head Police Officer) was ab- 
sent. 1 then mounted my liorse and rode before, the road was made through the crowd 
by the servants and a few seapoys, (soldiers) who attended as lookers on, the Officers fol- 
lowed the woman oh their elephant till they saw all wassafe, and then returned lo the pile. 
I rode before the crowd and (he woman towards the Police Officer's place of confinement; 
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in iny way 1 met with Mr. 13. and surprised him with what was done. He accomoanleil n 
to the pn8on,and delivered the woman into the char^fe of the Daro^fa, who was much sur* 
prised and disconcerted at what was done» but was obliged to attend to Captain G ’s orders 
to secure the woman. All seemed consternation. I am sure I wondered at our success 
Bampton seemed to wonder more ; the people seemed thunder-struck, and exclaimed.' 
‘ ^iow you have done something ! ’ others said, ‘ This is merciful I ' Jmong the thousands 
of spectators not a sound of disapprobation teas heard, or the least confusion excited. The 
woman herself kept saying, as well as we could understand, ‘ This is well done! you have 
broken my purposes she was howeverquite stupihed. What may be the result we know 
not, or whether we shall be able to >ave her is quite uncertain ; we know, however, it 
might be done with the mo^-t (riHing interference on the part of the Magistrate. Her 
husband’s corpse is already consumed.” 

He adds, — “On Juesday the Judge, much to hiscredit, determined that the woman 
should not burn. May Cod overrule it to promote his own glory, and for the putting out 
forever these flames which hell itself has kindled. O that this circumstance may be the 
harbinger of this happy consummation I How easily might it be done! Only think, 
that three individuals, at the veiy worst place in all India, without authority, without 
the least disturbance, and without giving olleiice to any except three or four individu- 
als immediately concerned, have succeeded in saving tliis wretched woman from the de- 
vouring Hames ! ” 


If so much sntisfaction is felt by humane minds in the rescue of a 
single individual, how would humanity — how would Christianity hail 
the merciful suppression of all these barbarities! 

Before tlie late Marquis of Hastings left India, in ’Jan. 1823, the fol- 
lowing ^‘Supplicatory Lines^^ were addressed to him, in a Calcutta Paper. 
They are expressive of the public ojiinion in India upon the subject of 
Suttees. 


“ l>e thy benignant power retires 
From India, bless’d beneath thy care, 

O quench these foul unhallow’d fires. 

Which hell’s own flame ha> kindled there, 

The jtain of earth and upper air ! 

'I'hen o’er the sea, 

The orphan’s blessing and the widow’s prayer 
Shall follow thee. 

O ne’er to man has pitying Heaven 
A power so blest, so glorious given, 

Say but a single word and save 

Ten thousand mothers from a flaming grave, 

And tens of thousands from the source of woe, 

That ever must to orphan’d children flow ! 

Save from the flame the infant’s place of rest. 

The couch by nature given — a mother’s breast ; 

O bid the mother live — the babe caress her, 

And sweeter still its hoping accents bless her. 

India with learful eye and bended knee, 

Hastings, her lord and judge, presents her plaint to thee.” 

Britain speak. — ‘^Plead for the widow.” — Let petitions pour into Parlia- 
ment from every quarter, which, like the streams of the sanctuary, shall 
cpiench these dreadful fires. Let the rulers of India, who hold its desti- 
nies in their hands, hear the appeal of a writer in that country : — “ Let us 
freely look at the practicability of its abolition, and number both its friends 
and its foes. We may calculate on tlie support of all the humane, the wise, 
and the good, throughout India! we may depend on tlie great majority of 
the people who have prevented every village in India from being lighted 
up monthly with these infernal fires. Those who used all their influence 
to liberate their country from the stigma of this guilt, by preventing theii* 
mothers and sisters from ascendmg the funeral pile, will undoubtedly sup- 
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port u. in discountenancing the practice We .hall en «t on our side all 
2 e ender feelings which, though now dormant, w.I then be moused m- 
Tnew vigour; but above all we shall surround ourselves wi h he protec 
tiou of that Almighty Power, whose command is, ‘ Tiiou shall do iio mur- 
der;’ who defends the weak and succoui-s the injured ; who, when the crtes 
of oppressed India had pierced His throne, selected us of all other nations 
to break its chains and restore it to happiness/** 


SECTION VII. 

• 

A collection of European and Native testimony to the position that 
the Suttee is not absolutely enjoined by the Hindoo shastras, and hence 
should be suppressed — methods proposed for its abolition concluding 
appeal. 

Sir W. Jones, in his translation of the Institutes ot Menu, the great In- 
dian Legislator, thus describes the work -.-—‘'This system of duties, religi- 
ous and^ivil, and of law in all its branches, the Hindoos firmly believe to 
have been promulgated in the beginning of time by Menu, son or grand- 
son of Brahma, or in plain language, the fii-st of created beings, and not 
the oldest only, but the holiest of Legislators.’* His high character is 
thus desciibed in the beginning of the work : — Menu sat reclined, with 
his attention fixed on one object, the supreme God; when the divine sages 
approached him, and after mutual salutations in due form, delivered the 
following addiess, ^ Deign sovereign ruler, to apprize us of the sacred laws 
in their order, as they must be followed by all the classes, and by each of 
them, in their several degrees, together with the duties of every mixed 
class; for thou, lord, and thou only among mortals, knowest the true sense, 
the first principle, and the prescribed ceremonies, of this universal, super- 
natural Veda, unlimited in extent, and unequalled in authority.*** After 
a careful perusal of this work, not the slightest relerence to the horrid 
custom of the Suttee has been Ibund. It contains various laws rehitive to 
women; a few extracts, in addition to what has been already quoted, may 
be interesting : — “ In his passage to the next world, neither his father, nor 
his mother, nor his wife^ nor his son, nor his kinsmen, will remain in his 
company : his virtue alone will adhere to him. When he leaves his corse, 
like a log or a lump of clay, on the ground, his kindred retire with avert- 
ed faces: but his virtue accompanies his soul. Equal care must be taken 
of women without sons, of women witliout kindred, of isidows true to their 
lords, &c. A widow who, Ironi a wish to bear children, slights her deceas- 
ed husband, by marrying again, brings disgrace on herselt here below, and 
shall be excluded Irorn the seat of her lord. Like those abstemious men 
(unmarried Brahmuns) a virtuous wife ascends to heaven, though she 
have no child, if, after the decease of her lord, .she devote herself to pious 
austerity.”! The duty of Hindoo widows is evidently a life of austere de- 
votion till death, and the custom of Suttee is unknown in the Institutes ol 
the great Indian Legislator. 


* Par. Papcri, Vol. iv. p. 26. t Sir W. Jouea* Woiks, V ol. vii. p. 240, 334, 271- 
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The loliowui^^ exliacUs iroin the l^arliamentary Papers, showing that tlie 
Suttee is nut positively eiijoinetl, and should be suppressed, according to 
the opinion of many Eurot)eans higli in oliice in India, appear very im- 
()ortant. — 

We really think there is as little justitication for a woman to bum her- 
self with the leinaiiis of her deceased husband, as for a rajkooinor to des- 
troy his daughters at their birtli; burying alive for tlie leprosy where the 
party is desirous to die; human sacrifices at Saugur; putting sorcerers to 
death, or killing a human creature by any other means, without justificui- 
tion or excuse : all of zvhich are made capital offences btf the Regular 
tions. The killKi^in all these instances has quite as much in its tavour, 
^n the score of prejudice and superstition,) as the practice of Suttee: but 
we do not find the punishment ot death denounced against these crimes, 
has at all Ijoeii considered by the people as an infringement ot that com- 
plete toleration, in lUcitters of religion, which it has been a lundamental 
principle of the British (jovernment to allow. And there can be no 
doubt that the practice oj Suttee might be as easily prevented through^ 
out the British Territories as anij oj the murderous practices above re- 
flrred (E. Watson, Esq. Judge, Allypore, April, 1818.) 

‘^The suicide in these cases is not indeed a religions act, nor has it the 
sanction of Menu and other ancient legislators revered bjj the Hindoos. 
On the conti ary, Menu dechires that a virtuous wife ascends to heaven, (hough 
she have no child, if after the decease ot her lord she devote herself to pi- 
ous aiisteiity-t 'J he texts of Yama and Ca^yayana, (ptoted in the yivuda 
Bhangarnana (digest of Hindoo law), “On the duties of widows choos- 
ing to survive their husbands” are also to the same eirect;| and Vrihas- 
pate adds§ “whether she ascends the pile, or survive for the henelit of lier 
husband, she is ad’aithlul wife.” Some authors have condemned the sui- 
eide ot widows altogether, as coming within a general prohibilion against 
the wilful abiidgmeut ot human lile: and proceeding liom a desire of fu- 
ture sensual enjoyim'nt, in preference to the more pim' and per'eet stale ol 
healitiide promised lor a life of virtue and ))n'(>.”j| (Oovt. llegulatioiis 
relative to Suttees). Refeiiiiig to these Hegula ions it i,^ lem.uked: — “ It 
is trusUal they will hav»‘ a honefiiial intlueneo, hy lesicning a sciisi' ol ob- 
ligation under which there is reason to helicve many are induced 'o in ike 
this sacritii e of their lives, and sliowiiig that the pracihe is far Jr om in- 
ing inculcated as such bjj the most approved aalhonlies oJ (he Hindoo 
luzv.’^^] (J. Adam, bisq. Sec. to the (iovenior (leiieral, Oct. 1817.) 

“I submit tliat it has little or no connection leith their religion! 'I’ln' 
jiracticc is sirongiy recpmmciidcd by the shastras, )nit nothing more, and 
Menu (with other autliorilies of great respectability,) prcsciihcs the duties 
of a widow, without hinting that burning hersidf is one ot tlie most impor- 
tuat. In permitting, or indeed authorizing Suttees, wi' aie hy no means 
showing a proper forbearanee to the religious customs, or long establish- 
ed prejudices of tlie El iiidoos; an act no where enjoined bij anp of the 
shastras ; on the contrary a crime which their own laws would punish 
with death; and only tolerated by our Government because we overlook 
the impudent imposition which has transformed a recommendation to the 


♦ P;i[)ert<, Vol. i. p 99. + 141, “ Digest ot Hindoo li.nv,” liook 4, cli. 3. sec 

I lexis, 144, 145,“ Di^jest of Hindoo Law,” ‘ Text 130. || p. llTi. H p. 147. 
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■widow to accoinpsLny her husband, into an ordcfj which the relations must 
carry into eftect if she should evince symptoms of disobedience. I cannot 
attempt to account lor the great prevalence of Suttees in some districts and 
tlie rarity of them in others j but it is a proof that it is a custom seldom 
thought of in the greater proportion of our dominions.’^* Menu and 
the most ancient and respectable writere do not mention Suttee : it was 
tlierefore in their time cither unknown or not approved. If known, but 
not mentioned, because not approved by Menu, the authority of the mo- 
dern shastra is not suliicient to give any merit to the sacrifice. In the first 
case we do not find that the practice originates in law^ but the law is the 
consequence of the practice. Sacred authority is subsequently produced 
to enforce the merit of an act originating on the mortal feelings o^ 
alfection, grief, despair, or some other passion of the mind equally incapa- 
ble ol atfordiiig a hope that it could be acceptable in the eyes of the 
Deity. ”i- (W.'Ewer, Esq. Sup. of Police, Calcutta, Jan. 1819.) 

“Having attended several Suttees, for the purpose of gaining as much 
information as possible on the subject, and haying attentively considered 
the doctrines under Nvliich it is sanctioned, the circumstances attending the 
perl'ormance of the sacrifice, and the terms upon which those who have 
been j)revented Irom Ijiirning have lived with their relations and neighbours, 

1 am decidedly of opinion that the abolition of the practice by laze would 
not be attended zcitJi any evil cozisequences : on the contrary I think the 
enactment of such a law is dictated by every principle of humanity; nor 
does it appear to me that the abolition of the piaclice is altogether incon- 
sistent with the spirit of toleration which has ever distinguished the Jhi- 
tish (jovernment. 'I’he greater proportion of the men arc unalile to give 
a reason for the pi'rformauce of the sacrifice, and it is surely fair to inler 
that the women are not better informed on the subject; amUherefore to sup- 
pose that the resolution to become Suttees cannot proceed so much Irom 
their having reasoned themselves into a conviction of the puiity of the act 
ilsell', as trom a kind of infatuation produced by the absurdities poured into 
their cais by ignorant Bralnnuns, most ol whom, il askeil, would be 1‘oinul 
unable to give a I’eason for the doctrines they inculcate. I am persuaded 
lh.it nincty-nnie out of a hundred zcomen sacrifice themselves moiitv un- 
der the inlluence of this infatuation than from any conviction of their own 
minds.” t (E. Molony, Esq. Mag. Burdwan, Dec. 1818.) 

“It was the prevalent opinion amongst the natives that this sacri- 
fice would not be tolerated by the British Government.”^ (S. Mar- 
riott, Esq. Taunah, Sept. 1819.) 

V. Hale, Esq. Judge in the Southern Concan, (Oct. 1819,) thus 
shows the state of public opinion relative to the Suttee in that part of 
India — “I was much gratified on finding on my arrival in this part of 
the Concan, that the ceremony of Suttee, at no time so commonly 
practised as in most parts of British India, had, on the institution of the 
Hon. Company's Government entirely ceased, apparently caused by a 
very general opinion which prevailed among the natives, that the per- 
formance of this sacrifice was totally repugnant to the laws, as well as 
the feeling of Government; in short, — that it would not be permitted. 
This sentiment, particularly as no specific rules at that period existed 


Par. Papers, Vol. i. p. ‘iV’H, | p . \ 
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for the guidance of Magistratei, and as no bad effect apparently 
the result of it, I did not most certainly take the smallest pains to re- 
move; contenting myself, in the very few instances where my per- 
mission was applied for, by neither giving nor withholding my con- 
sent, declaring, as was then literally the case, that I was ignorant 
whether the usage was permitted by the Government or not. The 
state of doubt in which these evasive answers left the minds of the ap- 
plicants, I found had all the effect I could have hoped for, and in a 
very short time I heard no more of them : the result being that in the 
bounds of the late Malwau residency not a single case of Suttee has 
ever occurred}; at least not in my time: and 1 believe 1 am correct 
4 ,when I add, neither within the four years my predecessor was station- 
ed there; if there has It must have been performed with such secrecy 
as to preclude the possibility of its coming to the knowledge of the lo- 
cal authorities.*” 

[ feel emboldened, in the cause of humanity, to state, that the 
practice (of Suttee) is neither prescribed hy Iheshastra, nor encouraged 
by persons of education or injiucnce. I can speak, from positive autho- 
rity, that his Highness the Rajah of Tanjore, has ever discouraged it; 
and I feel assured that, with the exception of a fe(t^ Brahmuris, who de- 
rive a nefarious reward for presiding at this infernal rite, the prohi- 
bition of the practice would give universal satisraclion.”f (C. M, Lush- 
ington, f]sq. Mag. at Coinbaconum, Sept. 1813.) 

We could, with no consistency declare that to be murder to day, 
which we yesterday declared to be justifiable, and 1 do not think we 
can ever do so until we are ariried with law opinions, that the practice 
of Suttees is not conformable to the Hindoo law : and it by no means 
seems certain Viat such a construction of the laic xcould be unattain- 
ablc^X * Leycester, Esq. Chief Judge of the Nizamiit Adawlut, 
Calcutta, May, *18^21.) 

C. Smith, Esq. second Judge in Calcutta, unequivocally declares his 
convictions of the necessity of suppressing this custom. ‘‘My opinion 
is, that the toleration of the practice of Suttee is a reproach to our Go- 
vernment^ and that the entire and immediate abolition oj it would be at- 
tended zcith no sort of danger. 1 would suggest a sliort regulation on 
the subject, somewhat in the style of the regulation against the sacrilice 
of children at Sangur. — Whereas the practice of Suttee is shocking to 
hninanity and contrary to nature ; and whereas the British Govern- 
ment, after the most careful inquiry, and the most mature consider- 
ation, feels it impossible to be satisfied that this commission, of self- 
murder, can ever be in truth the voluntary and unbiassed act of the 
female who is sacrificed; and whereas to interfere willi a vigoious 
hand for the protection of the weak against the strong, of the simple 
against the artful classes of its subjects, is one of the most imperious 
and paramount duties of every civilized state; a duly from which it 
cannot shrink without a manifest diminution of its dignity, and an es- 
sential degradation of its character among nations, &c. &c.§ (May, 
25, J821.) ^ 

* Fat . Pajiers V«)l. i. p. 258.— Account of York Meeting p. 26. + Vol.i.p. 270, 

I Vol. ii, p. 6S. S P* 
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“The ordinances of Menu, which are one of the principal law au- 
thorities in this part of India, do not encourage the sacrifice in the 
same manner as others quoted in the Vivade Changamana, translated 
by Mr. Colebrook. ‘Let him not wish for death! Let him not wish 
for life! Let him expect his appointed time, as a hired servant ex- 
pects his wages,’ are doctrines more agreeable to the Institutes of the 
oldest Hindoo legislator, who mentions doctrines very averse from self- 
immolation of widows; such as the raising up a son to the deceased 
by the widow. Here the marriage of widows is now deemed illegal, 
but not so in some of the most southern parts of the P^insula. The 
Hindoo shastra lays down rules for securing proper provision for the ^ 
widow, and confidence on the uninterrupted validity of such claims has 
probably proved, as a solace to their afflictions, one of the most effica- 
cious considerations to the prevention of the practice ; while the per- 
suasion which the priesthood use to widows to induce them to devote 
their bodies to this sacrifice, have the greatest influence on those who^ 
being without future protection and maintenance^ regard a future so- 
journ in this world with despair.”* (S. Newnham, Ksq. Cuddapah, 
April, 1820.) 

“I look upon this inhuman practice as one tolerated to the disgrace 
of the British Government; it is ever abominated b^ the better sort of 
natives themselves^ and no where is it enjoined by Hindoo law. The 
authorities against self-immolation are Menu, Bhooraspattee, and se- 
veral others. The weight of authority is in favour of a rigid prac- 
tice of austerities, because it is that prescribed by Menu, revered by 
the Hindoos as the first and greatest law of authority. Custom can 
only be legally upheld when it does not militate against* ‘consue^ 
tudo pro lege servator,^ will only extend to cases where no specific law 
exists. In the present instance there is a specific law, sanctioned by 
Menu, in direct opposition to authorities of inferior weight. I appre- 
hend, the obvious absurdity of the law (exempting Brahmuns from 
death) and the impossibility of reconciling it with our nolions of jus- 
tice induced its abolition. If then a laze can be repealed from iw in- 
consoriuncy with reason, the same arguments exist in a stronger de- 
gree against an inhuman, barbarous, and unjust nustom.”f (C. M. 
Lushington, Esq. Mag. T riehmopoly, Oct. 1819.) 

The 11 on. Court of Director^, in a letter addressed to the Governor 
General in Council, at Fort William, Bengal, dated London, June 17, 
1823, ihus expressed their views of the obligatory nature of Sutiec, 
and the means of its abolition: — “Connected with the opinions ex- 
pressed by many intelligent men, that the practice of Suttee is not a 
tenet of religion to which the people arc enthusiastically attached., but 
rather an abuse., fostered by interested priests and relations. These 
instances of partial success do lead us to regard the notion of prohihi- 
tioii, modified according to circumstances, of this barbarous custom 
with rather less apprehension than it has generally produced. As- 
suredly the most acceptable form of success would be that which would 
he brought about by such an increase of intelligence among the peo- 


^ Har. Pnper-'. Vol.ii.p. 98. t p. 10.3, lO-l. 
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pie as should show them the wickedness and absurdity of the practice- 
next to this, we should rejoice to see the abolition effected by the in, 
fluence and the co-operalion of the higher. order of natives.”* It is 
gratifying to see this awfully interesting subject discussed by every 
class of society, and there can be no doubt that the abolition of the 
Suttee would be hailed in India as an act expected from the British 
Government, and reflecting lustre upon its administration. 

J. TI. JIaringlon, K-sq. in a paper addressed to the Right Hon. the 
President of the Board of Control, under date May 30, 18!22, observes, 

Whatever opinion may be entertained on the policy which has hither- 
to induced the British Government to tolerate the immolation of Hin- 
* doo widows, as considered to be in some degree a religious observance, 
although it is not a prescribed duty^ as may be seen in Mr, H. Cole- 
brook’s Translation of Original Texts on the subject, (see Vol. iv. of 
the Transactions of the Asiatic Society,) there can be no sufficient or 
legitimate reason for permitting a practice so repugnant to every feel- 
ing and principle of humanity, in opposition to the only laics zchich ran 
he pleaded in juslijicalion of 2 Y.”+ 

The following statement is from T. II. Pelly, Esq. Magistrate of the 
Southern Concan, to the Governor in Council, Bombay, dated May 11, 
1820: — ^‘Happening to be at Penn, in Dec. it was reported to me, 
late in the day, that a woman was about to perform the ceremony of 
a Suttee. Some respectable Brahmuns were sent for, ami after in vain 
endeavouring to persuade them from persevering in their design, they 
were told that if they could show any passage in their sacred works 
which went the length of actually ordering the ceremony^ it might go 
on. This tliey said they could readily do; but could not in fact, pro- 
duce anything beyond the well-known commendations bestowed on 
Suttees. The days were short, and wdiile these discussions were going 
on, tile sun was rapidly sinking, and indeed nearly set. They noticed 
this, I imagine, and seeming unwilling to press for my sanction to an 
immolation, which they must have perceived J contemplated with ex- 
treme horror ; they inquired if I would object to the Suttee within 
Angrias territory, which was at hand. To this I replied, that I could 
exercise no jurisdiction there. They left me with the intention, as I 
conceived, of performing the ceremony beyond our line of boundary ; 
but I found, on inquiry, that the design was abandoned.”! 

The Magistrate of Poona, in 1823, Captain H. D. Robertson, ex- 
erted himself much for the abolition of Suttees. Ilis discussions witl] 
the Brahmuns and Pundits, as given in the Parliamentary Papers, are 
highly interesting. Addressing the natives, lie says, Impressed with 
conviction that the Suttee is a barbarous one ; aw'are that the law oj 
your forefathers no where inculcates as a positive law or duty ^ the prac- 
tice^ but merely allows it a colour of such sanction, by a positive endu- 
rance, that room even for doubt is left whether the sanction is not a kind 
of denouncement of it ; aware that your shastra, in no text, can be in- 
terpreted to attach blame or even censure to widows who do not become 
Suttees; that there is no stain that any one may dare to throw on the 
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character or affection of her who does not sacrifice herself; aware 
moreover that the present generation and yourselves attach no con- 
tempt to those who survive their partners;— you cannot but agree 
with me, that there exists not one good cause for not stopping the 
practice altogether; but at the least, that there is none for regulating 
it according to the rules laid down in yo.ir law.”* , rr t r » 

An article On Female Immolation^'^ from the “Friend ot India, 
March, 1821, contains a just and powerful statement of the point at 
issue.— “ If it be advanced that the Hindoos think the Suttee is a reli- 
gious rite, we would ask: Under what Government is the privilege o 
deciding on the nature of crime and punishments delected to the su 
jects, more especially with regard to actions which render him obnoxj 
ious to justice? If the Hindoo who burns his innocent mother brings 
himself to think it a religious action, are the civil authorities, to whom 
the preservation of her life is committed, over which life he has not 
even a shadow of a right, obliged to think so? Are the sacre prin- 
ciples of justice to be abrogated because private individuals are mis- 
taken in their notions of the worship which is acceptable to the Ueity. 
The admission of this principle would rend asunder the bond ot 
Rociely; for if the. highest crime, that of murder, may go unpun- 
ished when committed under a religious pretext, what crime can we 
consistently punish in India? There is no species of abomination 
which the Hindoo code does not sanction under some shape or other. 
But the whole course of our judicial proceedings demonstrates that 
we have never acted on these principles. ‘ But the Hindoo. law com- 
mands this murd(*rous practice.’ This we must beg leave to deny. 
Menu, the parent of Indian jurisprudence^ for whom the natives enter- 
tain such veneration, that the Brahmiin who possessofi not a shalgram 
and a copy of his laws, is said to have forfeited his religious privi- 
leges Menu, respecting whom it is acknowledged, that ‘what is con- 
trary to his injunction is not law,’ says nothing of female Immolation, 
but on the contrary prescribes rules for the conduct of widows during 
the time of their natural existence. If succeeding commentators have 
partially countenanced it, we would ask; — since what period hAve we 
taken those authors for our guide, and substituted their precepts in- 
stead of the principles of justice? For the honour of the British cha- 
racter we can reply that we have never done so; we have never put 
to death every Shoodra who has molested a Brahmun by bringing an 
action against him for debt, robbery, or adultery. We have not cut 
* off the hands of every Shoodra who has seized a Brahmun by the 
neck; w’e have not poured melted lead into the ears of every Plebian 
who has listened, during the last sixty years, to reproaches against 
those twice-born favourites of heaven. Yet these injunctions are po- 
sitively contained in their code. We have not listened tor one mo- 
ment to these books, but have defended the natives from the bloody 
rigour of their own laws. If any one be still disposed to object, that 
while we have in general upheld the authority of these books, we have 
disannulled those laws which appeared unjust, we really know not 
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what argument may be adduced more favourable to the abolition of 
female murder; for in this case it may be justly urged that if we pos- 
sess a discretionary power Qver the Hindoo laws, the helpless widow 
has as strong a claim to our compassion as the members of the servile 
tribe, almost every Individual of which is daily incurring the penalties 
decreed in them; and that if we make any exceptions in the execu- 
tion of the Hindoo code, the unprotected female ought fully to share 
in them. The burning of zcidows is a mere excrescence from the cor* 
rupt stock of polytheism. We question whether one half oi the popu- 
lation of India know anything of it but by report; the number of those 
who feel intertsded in supporting it consists only of those who are per- 
^sonally engaged in promoting female immolation. It does not require 
any great penetration to discern that those who have quietly submit- 
ed to the death of their priests when justice has demanded the sacri- 
fice, will manifest no disquietude when in the spirit of equity and hu- 
manity we prevent llie murder of their sisters and daughters.”* 

H. Oakley, Esq. Magistrate, Ilooghly, forcibly observes; — ^^The 
Suttee is supposed by some to be an act enjoined by the religion of 
the Hindoos, but if so why does it prevail in one part more than ano- 
ther? and why in the immediate neighbourhood 'of the Presidency? 
The worship of the Hindoo deities is tolerably equal wherever the 
religion extends, and the pilgrimages by which they are to be propi- 
tiated are the same throughout India; and if Suttee was really an act 
enjoined by leligiori, it would be universally meritorious, and equally 
observed wherever that religion is followed; but as it is not, we 
must account for its prevalence among the Hindoos in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, not by their peculiar strictness in the observance of 
religious and rubral duties in general, but to some peculiar circum- 
stances affecting their moral character. It is notorious that the natives 
of Calcutta and its vicinity exceed all others in prolligacy, the idol of 
the drunkard and the thief (Kalee) is scarcely to be met with in the 
distant Provinces, and none but the most abandoned will confess that 
he is a follower of Kalee. In Calcutta we find few that are not. 
This v^orship must harden the hearts of her followers, and to these 
scenes of blood and crime must become familiar. By such men a 
Suttee is not regarded as a religious act, but a choice entertainment; 
and we may conclude, that the vicious propensities of the Hindoos in 
the vicinity of Calcutta are a cause of the comparative prevalence of 
Suttees.”f 

‘‘The Suttee practice is not of equal universal prevalence as some 
Hindoo rites; but where Hindoism is in perfection compared with 
other places, th&re it least obtains.^ which proves it not essential to the 
integrity of the Hindoo religion.”^ 

Charles Marsh, Esq. in the House of Commons, in 1813, thus ex- 
pressed himself relative to the obligatory nature of Suttees: — is 
enjoined by no positive precept of the Hindoo religion . It is a species 
of overstrained interpretation of its duties : and the offspring of that 
fanaticism which will inevitably grow up, and has more or less grown 
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up, under every system of religion.”* Ought not such fanaticism to 

be corrected? , . . , 

The late C. Grant, Esq. in his ‘^Observations on the manners of 
the natives of British India,” adverts to this custom, and ii/timates, 
that to say we should continue to allow of these great disorders in 
“all time to come” would be too daring a conclusion.” “It may indeed 
appear surprising that in the long period during which we have held 
these territories, we have made no serious attempt to recal the Hin- 
doos to the dictates of truth and morality. This is a mortifying proof 
how little it has been considered that the ends of Government and the 
good of Society have an inseparable connection with right principles. 
We have been satisfied with the apparent submissiveness of these , 
people, and have attended chiefly to the maintenance of our authority 
over the country, and the augmentation of our commerce and reve- 
nue; but have never, with a view to the promotion of their happiness, 
looked thoroughly into their internal 8tate.”+ 

The philanthropic and eloquent Wilberforce thus pleaded the cause 
of benighted India, in the British Senate, in 1813:— “Oh Sir, if we 
lived nearer these unfortunate people, their distressed situation would 
exact from us more prompt relief. It was formerly my task to plead 
the cause of a people whose woes affected every heart, who were 
finally rescued from the situation in which they groaned by the 
abolition of the Slave Trade, That cause was doubtless the cause 
of suffering humanity; but I declare that, even if we exclude the con- 
sideration of religion, humanity appears to me to be still more con^ 
cerned in the cause I am nozo pleadmg than in that of which I was 
formerly the advocate.^^ 

The Rev. T. Scott of Aston Sandford, in his valuable Commentary, 
has the following remarks on Numbers xxxy. 33: — “So ye shall not 
pollute the land wherein ye are; for blood it defileth the land: and 
the land cannot be cleansed of the blood that is shed therein but by 
the blood of him that shed it.” “ The connivance of our Government 
in the burning of widows, and in human sacrifices, and in other species 
of murder committed in our East Indian dominions, under the pi^text 
of an idolatrous religion, is wholly unjustifiable, and burdens our land^ 
and all connected with those distant 7'egionsj idth the guilt of blood not 
expiated by that of those zvho shed 27.”— The blood of Suttees cries to 
Britain. O may she soon “make inquisition for blood,” that “the 
blood of the souls of the poor innocents” may not be “found upon her 
• skirts.” 

The Rev. H. Shepherd, late senior Chaplain in Calcutta, in a 
Pamphlet “On the Inefficiency of the Ecclesiastical Establishment of 
India,” justly remarks; “These dreadful sacrifice# (Suttees) form no 
essential part of the Hindoo system of religion; and that these burn- 
ings alive, amidst the horrid din of discordant instruments and the un- 
hallowed shouts of enthusiastic thousands, proceed from the force of 
education, or perhaps from an organized system of an intolerant 

^ Dr. John’s Pamphlet on the Suttee, p. 96. + Par. Papers. Vot. v. p. .IS.— Town- 
ley’s Answer to the Abbey Dubois, p. 109. 
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priesthood. If it were a system of religion, as shedding of human 
blood, it would have no claim to toleration from any Government; but 
as a system of priestcraft, it may more consis^tently be considered as a 
system of murder; and as such it ought, even by the strong arm of 
power, to be suppressed.” Page 66, 67. 

It appears very important to ascertain the opinion of the Hindoos 
themselves upon the obligation of the rite of Suttee. In the Bewasta, 
received from Mutoonjoy Pundit of the Supreme Court in 1817, res- 
pecting the burning of Hindoo widows and other sacrifices among the 
Hindoos, Menu is not mentioned among the various authorities quot- 
ed; and it is acknowledged “on the subject of anoogamun the shastras 
, exhibit a great variety of opinions; but no difference prevails with 
regard to the propriety of leading a life of austerity.”* 

The Par. Papers on Hindoo Immolations, printed May, 1827, con- 
tain some interesting particulars respecting the opinions of the natives 
on the suppression of Suttees, “The Judge of the Southern Concan, 
V. Hale, Esq. under date October. 1819, says; ‘In the neighbouring 
stale of Sawunt VVarree these restrictions (adopted by the Peishwa") 
were carried at one time to much greater length than mere persuasi- 
on, since we find during the reign of Kem Sawuht a positive prohibi- 
tion agamst the practice,^ which existed for ten or twelve years-, and 
that too xcithout creating any disturbance or any outward marks oj 
discontent^ affording, (if the tradition be not greatly exaggerated,) a 
most favourable instance of what might be done, and to what the peo- 
ple would submit without considering their religious prejudices too 
much shocked,”+ 

C. M. Lushington, Esq. Acting Magistrate of Combaconurn, in a 
letter dated Sep. 1813, says; “1 ctm speak from positive authority, 
that his Highness the Hajah of Tanjore has ever discouraged it.” 
Mr. Lushington alludes to Serfajee, the present llajah, who had suc- 
ceeded his uncle Ameer Sing, and we understand that the late Rajah 
Tuljajee, of whom the present Rajah is the adopted son, discourag(;d 
the [)ractice; and as a proof of his disapprobation of jt, a very tow 
hour^ before his death, gave positive orders to his wives not to burn 
on his funeral pile, and to his principal officer not to permit them, and 
the orders were obeyed without opposition and apparently without 
exciting any dissatisfaction.”^ 

The resident of Tanjore, in a letter to the chief Secretary to Go. 
vernment, dated June 12, 1825, writes; “It has been customary ii 
Tondiman’s family for the wife to sacrifice herself on the funeral pilt 
of her husband. On the present occasion the first wife declared hei 
intention of burning with the body; but I am happy to say that sht 
was dissuaded from her resolution by the arguments and entreaties o 
Ragonath Tondiman. In conversing with the brothers upon the sub 
ject of such sacrifices, they had more than once expressed their ab- 
horrence of a practice so revolting to humanity; and the survivor ha 
now had a mournful occasion for proving the sincerity of the senti 
inenls he expressed.” The Governor of Madras having expressed hi 
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approbation of this conduct, the Resident, under date Aug. 17th, states 
the influence of it. He says; “ I did not fail to take a proper oppor- 
tunity of communicating to Tondirnan the particular approbation with 
which the Government have regarded his conduct. The highly gra- 
tifying terms in which the Honourable the Governor in Council has 
conveyed his sentiments will, I am confident, for ever secure Tondi- 
man’s influence to the cause of humanity. It has already been suc- 
cessfully exerted in two other instances, and the wives of two men of 
rank who had determined to burn themselves with the bodies of their 
husbands have been persuaded, through his interces^sion, to recede 
from their intention. Sevefctl self-devoted victims huve^ through the 
Rdjdh of Tanjore^ been rescued from a cruel deaths and are now sup- 
ported by his bounty. Both the Tanjore Rajah and the Tondirnan 
have made it known that they support and protect every woman who 
allows herself to he dissuaded from burning with the body of her hus- 
band,*^* 

Captain H. D. Robertson, Collector of Poonah, in a letter address- 
ed to the Commissioner in the Deccan, Jan. 5, 1825, speaking of the 
prevention of a Suttee, adds; ‘‘The widow having expressed her re- 
gret that she had already parted with all her trifling means, Atyajee 
Baboo Row, her near connexion, pledged,^ in the kindest manner^ his 
zoord to maintain her during life,, in proportion to his means. This ge- 
nerous assurance zcas immediately followed by the restoration^ by every 
one^ of the petty presents they had just received from the icoman, I 
have expressed to Vencutt Row Sewajee my best thanks for his acti- 
vity in the aflair; and have desired him to inform Atyajee Baboo 
Row, that if he wishes to be employed in the service ,of Government 
I shall have much pleasure in giving him an oflice suitable to his abi- 
lities, from the enjoyment of the salary of which he will not be liable 
to repent of this humanity to his female relative.^f 

VV. Chaplin, Ksq. Commissioner in the Deccan, (under date June 17, 
1825,) observes, “ J'he Brahmuns appear to be far from satisfied with 
the mode of our interposition, and some have suggested to me, Umt in 
preference to continuing it, the community would be infinitely better 
pleased zeerc Govenment absolutely to prohibit zcomen altogether from 
becoming Suttees,'*^^ 

F. Warden, Ksq. Member of Council, Bombay, in a minute relative 
to Suttees, (June, 1825,) observes, “The remark contained in the 
Commissioner’s letter affords an opening for considering the expedi- 
ency of exercising a more decided interference by absolutely prohibit- 
ing the practice of Suttee : 1 have already recorded an opinion that 
ail the sanguinary customs of the Hindoos might be prohibited^ zeithout 
affecting either the security or popularity of our supremacy. Many of 
the most intelligent Brahmuns view the custom with abhorrence; from 
the Mahrattas, I conclude, we need apprehend no opposition, nor 
from the Mahornedans; and we may safely calculate on the forbear- 
ance of a majority of those who possess influence over the minds of 
the Brahmunee females.”§ 
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The speech pf J. Poynder, Esq. on Human sacrifices in India,” 
contains some highly interesting information upon this view of the sub. 
ject. The late Rev, W. Ward, in a letter to the present Earlof Claredon, 
relates the following remarkable fact: — “In 1817? I was riding near 
Serampore, where there had been a Suttee: after making inquiries 
respecting the family and rank of the widow, I addressed a few indi- 
viduals on the crime in which they had been assisting. One of these 
men answered ; “ Sir^ whatever the act now committed may he^ we have 
nothing to fear* You (the English Government,) must see to thatyfor 
the Police Magistrate has been here and given the order y (^nd according 
to thdt ordefy tile woman has been burnt,^^^ 

*' “ The natives themselves have excluded Suttees from the pale of 
the Hindoo religion ; and so much light has been thrown on this sub- 
ject since the year 1812, when the restrictive Regulation was framed, 
that Government need not be ashamed to plead tlie want of informa- 
tion on which it was founded as a reason for now rescinding it.”+ 

A Military Officer describing a Suttee which took place in June, 
1826, near Bishop’s College, Calcutta; and which he witnessed in 
company with Principal Mill, and some other Clergymen; shows the 
views of the natives relative to our permission of this dreadful rite. 
“^Itis our custom,’ said they, ‘and it is sanctioned by our laws, — if we 
are wrong, your laws are to blame for making the practice legal, and 
thereby showing that they approve of it as just and right, and not 
cruel or sinful. If you have any complaint to make, or any thing fur- 
ther to say, don’t trouble us, but go to your own Magistrates and re- 
port to them.’ This was the substance of their answer to Mr. Mill, 
and completely stopped their mouths. This just reasoning of the 
Brahmuns speak's for itself, that as long as this dreadful practice is 
sanctioned by our laws, it will assuredly continue, and I fear increase, 
and the Brahmuns will have perpetual cause to exult and throw the 
odium on our own laws,”J 

The Judge of Chittor, (Madras Presidency,) under date April, 1823, 
declar^es, “The best informed and most respectable part of the na- 
tives would themselves have often prevented this ceremony, if they had 
had the power.” § 

At Malabar, a Summary of the Laws of the Shastra was drawn 
up by the natives, from which they actually conclude against the prac- 
tice in the following terms: — “From these texts it is clear that the 
Rules relative to the observance if Anugamanum (Suttee,) does not 
extend to the Keroola, and cannot be admitted to be performed there, 
even if a person is willing to do so.”|| 

In the close of 1819, a petition was presented to the late Marquis 
of Hastings, from the Hindoo Inhabitants of Calcutta, praying for 
the abolition of Suttees, An extract only is given : — “Your peti- 
tioners beg leave to submit to the benevolent attention of your 
Lordship’s Government, that in the opinion of many of the most 
learned Brahmuns founded upon the Shastras, all kinds of vo- 
luntary death are prohibited ; that Menu, whose authority is ad- 
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nutted to be equal to that of the Vedas, positively enjoins widows 
to lead a life of virtue and abstinence from sensual gratifications; that 
the Vedant which contains the essence of the Vedas, as well as the 
Geeta, forbid all acts done with the view of future temporary reward, 
and that amongst the inferior authorities, while some, as the Smritee 
Shastras, actually prohibit all violent death : others, Mitakshura, de- 
clare the leading of virtuous life preferable to dying on the pile of the 
husband ; and a few only insist on the superior merit of concremation.”* 
It will not form so much a matter of astonishment that the natives 
of India should be desirous of ridding themselves frojn such a yoke, 
when it is remembered that some of the heathens of an early period 
(adverting to the lime antecedent to the introduction of Christianity 
itself) weie enabled, by the mere light of nature, to discern the evil 
of similar practices, and actually to abolish them without the aid of a 
revelation from heaven. 

“ It is a very remarkable fact, that the Homans (though heathens 
themselves) abolished human sacrifices in this country, at least a cen- 
tury and half before the introduction of Christianity among us. The 
Romans conceived such an aversion to the Druids, the then high 
priests of these abominations, whose inhumanities are minutely des- 
cribed by Diodorus Siculus^ (Lib. 5.) that contrary to the ordinary 
policy observed by that people, in their conquests, of invariably tole- 
rating the religion of the country, they resolved upon an utter extir- 
pation of these priests and their cruelties. 

‘^It appears from Pliny, (L. 30. c. 1.) that human sacrifices were 
first forbidden at Rome, by a decree of the Senate, A. U. C. 657, but 
that some persons still continuing them privately, the Emperor Augus- 
tus renewed the prohibition with effect. The Emperor Tiberius then 
suppressed them in Gaul, and Claudius, as appears from Suetonius 
(In Claud, c. 25.) extirpated the Druids as well as their sanguinary 
worship in that country. Those sacrifices consisted in our own coun- 
try (as appears from Pomponlus Mela de situ orhis L. 3. c. 2.) until 
about tlie sixtieth year of the Christian aera, when the Roman G^jne- 
ral, Paiilinus Suetonius, having reduced the Island of Anglesea, over- 
threw the Druids and their inhuman rites so completely, that they never 
afterwards reviverl ; but all this was considerably anterior to the in- 
troduction of Christianity itself. And will it be endured that our own 
heathen conquerors shall have actually done more for us than we are 
^willing to do for our Indian subjects? Shall the mere natural princi- 
ple of “Homo sum humaiii nihil a me, alienuni puto’^ have exercised 
an influence on idolatrous and pagan Rome, and shall Britain, acting 
under far higher sanctions, and obliged by a more powerful responsi- 
bility, refuse to acknowledge the force of the same argument?”+ 

Ram Mohum Roy in his pamphlet entitled, “ A Conference be- 
tween an ^Advocate and an Opponent of the practice of burning 
widows,” (which I should be happy to see re-printed in this country,) 
shows the sentiments of the humane and enlightened among the Hin- 
doos on this subject : — “ The Veda declares — ‘ By living in the prac- 
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lice of regular and occasional duties the mind may be purified. By 
hearing and reflecting and constantly meditating on the Supreme Be- 
ing, absorption in Brumhu maybe attained. . Therefore from a desire 
during life, of future fruition, life ought not to be destroyed!’ Menu, 
Yagnyuvulkyu, and others, have, in their respective codes of law, pre- 
scribed to widows the duties of ascetics only. The ancient saints and 
holy teachers and their commentators and yourselves, (Advocates of 
the Suttee,) as well as we, and all others, agree that Menu is better 
acquainted than any other lawgivers with the spirit of the Vedas. He 
has directed widows to spend their lives as ascetics.” It is thus closed : 
^^It is to me a' source of great satisfaction that you (the Advocates) 
rare now ready to take this matter into your serious consideration. By 
forsaking prejudice and reflecting on the shastra, what is really con- 
formable to its precepts may be perceived, and the evil and disgrace 
brought on this comynunity^ by the crime of female murder^ will cease.'^ 

The Rev. II. Townley, in his ‘‘Answer to the Abbe Dubois,” ob- 
serves; — “ I have heard of the reply being repeatedly given to the ex- 
postulations of Europeans; If there is any blame in our proceedings^ 
it belongs to yourselves^ for we arc acting under British sanction.^' 
He adds, “ The native who instructed me in the Bengalee language, 
(who was a Brahmun of more than ordinary intelligence,) frequently 
expressed his surprise to me that Government did not issue an order 
that no more Suttees should be permitted; intimating his conviction 
that no commotion whatever would ensue.”* 

Why is Britain afraid to do justice upon those who shed innocentblood? 
— “ Where are the bowels of our mercy? — Where our fears of the re- 
tributive justice of Heaven? — How long shall this scourge continue to 
desolate India,' and dishonour Britain? We may answer in the me- 
morable language of a Brahmun. ‘ Till the British Government shall 
think proper to abolish ?’/.”+ 

When Dr. Johns was in India (in 1812,) the principal Brahmuns 
at the Mission Press, Serampore, were asked, whether the interler- 
ence of the Government to suppress so horrid a custom would be ob- 
jected to by the natives. They promptly answered ^^that it would 7ioi^ 
and encouraged the idea of such an interference.”! “ It ought to be 
considered, that some of the most respectable Pundits do not approve 
the practice, and would be happy if it were abolished : while many 
others reproach us for permitting it to exist 

While some of the authorities in India hesitate relative to the propiiety 
of suppressing Suttees, it may be interesting briefly to notice, methods* 
proposed for the abolition of this horrid rite. 

In 1805 the Court of Nizamut Adawlut Calcutta, expressed themselves 
as follows; — After information has been obtained of the extent to which 
the practice prevails, and of the districts in which it has fallen into disuse, 
or in which it is discountenanced by the most respectable classes, it may 
be immediately abolished in particular districts^ and be checked^ and ul- 
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timately prohibited in the other parts of these Provinces/' But “ Since 
this time the inhuman practice, instead of its abolition being effected or 
any prohibition of it issued, appears to havd gradually increased ! 

J. H. Harington, Esq. Member of Council, Calcutta, 1827 ; in a very 
important Minute on Suttees, dated June 28, 1823, slates: — '"With res- 
pect to the impracticability of putting a stop to the immolation of Hindoo 
widows by a legal prohibition and penal enactments; if the assistance of 
Brahmuns and others he requisite to enable the widow to devote htrself 
in the prescribed mode^ it would surely be possible to prevent such aid 
being given by a public interdiction, with a declaration that any person 
hereafter promoting a female sacrifice, shall be liable to a criminal prose- 
cution as principals or accomplices, for homicide ; and that on conviction, 
it will not be held any justification, that the person was desired by the de- * 
ceased to cause, aid, or in any manner to promote her death ; or that the 
deceased became a Suttee by a voluntary act of self-tlevotion. This, in 
fact, is already in force, (Sec. 3. Regula. viii. 1799,) although the inten- 
tion of the Regulation has not been considered applicable to Suttees. It 
would I conceive be sufficient to issue a proclamation through tlie coun- 
try, declaring the Section applicable to all persons convicted as principals 
or accomplices in wilful homicide, in the instance of a woman sacrificed 
by sahamaran or anoomaran.\ It is probable that a proclamation to this 
efi'ect would not at once prove completely effectual, secret immolations 
would still take pla('e occasionally, and in some instances the widow, under 
a paroxysm of grief and tlie delusion of' superstition, might be expected to 
devote hereelf on her husband’s pile, or otherwise even without Brahmini- 
cal assistance; but such cases would be rare; and after a few examples 
of w ilful deviation from the rule, 1 have no doubt the practice would be 
soon abandoned^ as unsanctioned by Government,^ and subjecting the 
abettors to punishment in our criminal courts.'"*l It is ‘deeply to be re- 
gretted that this judicious plan has not been adopted. I have heard of a 
Magistrate at Gaiijam preventing a Suttee by prohibiting the sah' of the 
inatei’ials requisite for the dreadful sacrifice. 

The Magistrate at Gazeepore, W. L. Melville, Es(j. addressed a letter 
lo the Judges of the Provincial Court Circuit, Benares, dated July 8, 1823, 
in which he says: — " I wish to obtain the sanction of the superior aiAliori- 
ties to a plan for checking the practice of Suttee. It appears to me de- 
sirable to attempt to caiTy this object, in the first instance, in particular 
districts^ and not simultaneously throughout the country. 1 do not think 
any new Regulations upon the subject are requisite. Under the Mahome- 
tan law I conceive any person aiding or abetting another in committing 
* suicide would be punishable : all 1 wish for is permission to carry into 
execution laws which have been dormant. I would begin by endeavour- 
ing to induce the principal people in the district to unite among them- 
selves to abandon and discourage the practice ; should they consent to 
this, little further difficulty would, I hope, be experienced ; should I be 
mistaken and meet with decided opposition, 1 doubt whether it would be 
expedient to proceed farther at present : from what I have heard I am in- 
clined to think the people would be very well pleased to have so good a 


* Par. Papers, Vol. v. 1827. p. 0, + Burning wither without the boJy other husband, 

t Vol. iv. 1825, p. 10. 
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rwiAOIi as an / . 

F''foruiaucc of (Jie rite ’^'^OnTl^ up a 

Court bvf. nn T ,• •“'* con'raunifation it is remarked wfr. 

'dlictd to offer on the present occasion.”* Fort Wiliam, .tuly 25, i® 
taptain H. Pottinger, Collector of Ahmednauger, speaking of a Suttee 
mat occurred in that city in Aug. 1818, says:— “ I tacitly consented to the 
sacrifice, but at the same time positively refused any assistance towards 
defraying the expenses for the requisite clothes for the woman or for 
the xcood to form the pyre^ and likewise declined to sanction the pro- 
cceding hy my presence or that of any person on my part. I have lit- 
tle. douht ol‘ tliv success ol' my interposition, in the majority of cases that 
may occur, \Nhen I liave it in my power to assure the woman of the means 
* of subsisfetue''-]- A former Volume of the Papers (Vol. iii.p. 47,) remarks : 
— “ An (‘iicoiiiafiement seems at one time to have been held out to Suttee.s, 
by gr<iu!iii'; to the family of the victim a portion of free land, similar to 
the provisions ot the descendants of seapoys killed on service. The in- 
stances are tai from numerous.” (Chaiidgurgh.) IJombay Presidency, 
July, IH-Jl. It IS to he liojied that such instances of the eiicoura^enient 
of this cusNmi ai(' not nnmerons' 


In til ' Par. Papms, Vol. i. p. 264 — 268, relative. to the Tiombay Presi- 
dency ; ivlcri'nce is made to making provision lor the ^sidow who was pre- 
vailed upon to (h'elme immolatmi; bersell. But this plan like every other, 
short of entire pohilatioii, is dofeelivi*, as it may have (to use the language 
of VV, ( 'liaplin, E.s(}. ( 'onmiksioner of tlu Deccan,) “ 'fhe injui’ious eftect 
oi It'adinu pi'fsons to fcn;n a resolution to burn themselves m the hope ol 
hi'inn pm<l lor desistmi;.” 

J. fi. 1 lai'iiietoM, f]s'j. .sngi;ested that Magi.strates .should be aiilhori/ed 
‘Mo bold out some pulilie eneouiagement, as an lionorary dress, title, or 
other rew <11 ds, to any laiulhohler or other jierson of local influence, who 
should distinguish lnm.selt hy active and snceessfiil endeavours to disconi- 


a^(* and suiipress tlie saenlicc of Hindoo widows.” The eliiel’ Secretaiy 
to (ioveiniiieiil, rcjilied under date*, Ap. 11, 1820: — “His Lordship in 
('ouneil will he happy to notice hy a suitable mark of Ins a])prol)alioii, any 
Zcniiiular, or other n.itive of rank or respeclahility, who may have caused 
or mJy cause the dj.scontmiiauce of the practice wliere it was before preva- 
lent .nnong Ins own relations and connexions, and may have siiccesslully 
everted liim.sell in [u'oeuiiug the general relinquishment of it in his own es- 
tate, or to any considcrahle extent within the sphere of his influence.”; 

The nature of the .sy.steiii of diseouiileiiaiicin:; Suttees pursued on the 
Madras sale ol India is as follows, — Where, (.says the writer ol tli(' fol- 
lowing ai cicle, in a (’alcutta paper,) the immolation of widows though once 
frequent, is now seldom known.” “ Befon* any woman can destroy her- 
.sell hy hurniny, permission must be obtained of the Magistrate. On the 
request heini; tJielerred, the applicant is direct' d to wait a little foi’ an an- 
swer; llu' Magistrate m the mean time sends for his Ciitwal and instructs 
Jiim to proclaim that a certain woman intends burning herself, but should 
<niv Buman or Bukall he discovered .selling any article required for the 
purpose to tJie .said woman, or any cooly (labourer) offering his assistance 
hy e.irrvmg oil, wood, ^:c. to the spot appointed, the former .shall be turn- 


IMr. IMpeib, Vul. iv. p. 84, 85. f Vol. v. p. 20. ; p. 31. 
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\ iUp latter otherwise punished. It is also pro* 
collect, the police peons are to clisnente it, 


ni 

''‘li", 'ft confine lo Hie Cutears^jftomirj lui ve.=.iu= ■-•--o -- r 

Sr^ionlH any Brahmun belonging to any puWlC oflicesbc seen 111 
ilie crowd, or any of his relations be found aiding the ceremony, such ser^ 
vant shall be discharged from his situation. The whole of this being- 
])roclaimed, the api)licaiit is desired to take leave. As may be expected, 
it has heim observed, that zoith these restrictions no burning has taken 
place !-~Prevcnt a croredfrom collecting to zmtness the immolation and 
rest assured no such ceremony proceeds ! Mark the disappointment of 
the Brahmun when he discovers that a crowd cannot be coilected; morti- 
fied, he abandons live victim of his persuasion to shift for herself. His zeal 
is exerted in proportion to his expected popularity, or to the w’orldly ad- * 
vantaj^c he is to derive. 8o it is with the poor deluded widows, harrassed 
into assent U) they know not what, ninety-nine out of a hundred of them 
secretly rejoice that their attempt at self-destruction has been, by the 
aliove means, frustrated. As the remedy can hardly he said to be attend- 
ed with coercion, it appears no di/licull iinderfakirif* lo introduce fhe prac- 
lic<' of it m Bengal, and hereby render an essenfial service to the Hindoo 
coniiminily.” (If. S. AJoIi^aijiore, March, 

In file account of the Sutlee witne.ssed by Principal Mill of Bishop's 
Collei^e, (hilculta, it is .staled I have oflcn heard this practice spoken of 
by sensible men, long resident in India, who universally agree, that, ifit were 
made a capital ojf'enre by our lazos^ and a lew ('xainplcs made, iho evil 
custom would immediately cea.se lo he practiced llirout>liout India: and 
whieh would be only justly (akmg away the lorleited lives of a lew, t() .save 
the lives ol thousands.”* 

A (hvil OlHcer, ol llio Madras Pre.sidency, now in England, llms express- 
es his opinion ol (lie eu.se ol (he abolition by the sujnemc A*iilliorj(ies in Iiu 
dia; — ‘'The praclieo of Snilei' came oliicially under my notice, and as to 
the practicability ot its .si]ppres.sion, from my own knowledge of the na- 
live eliaracter, I should .sa\ deei<l<‘dly— « speci/ic dcuunemtiou againU 
all abettors of this praefur by the Government^ tconld he sufu^ent to 
secure it^ and tins could lie done not only with salelv bill wilboul a mur- 
mur (roiii the native i>()|)iilatioii. 'I'lie piactici' lias been gre.ilU checked 
siinply hy (he Ihiiooe in Oliicm making it .s|)ecilieallv known lo Ins Na> 
five ()tli( crs, that, il was his wisli that it should no) take place, and cailin'>- 
npon tliem (o use lh(‘ iiilluence of their stations to jirevent il. h has af 
so heeii suppressed hy the Magislrafe a.s.si lining, on his own responsilnh'h , 

^ till' jiower o! lernsiug to jiermit any huriiings m his juriMliction; and m no 
*case have I ever lunird of its producing the .sligliti'st dislnihaii.-e.” [ 

.1. Poyndi'r, Es(|. very justly remarks:— “ tjie whole e\idenee supplied 
hy l!ie Par. Papers, Vol. \i. on ‘ Infaulieide,” is opposed (o any depend- 
ence heiiig placed on tin' exercise of an undefined and di.sciclioiiary pow- 
er hy the local agents, wiih any rea.sonable hope of a general eoneert or 
any prospect of permaneiil advantage or final al>olilion.”+ 

The Rev, H. Shepherd, late of Calcutta, in his pamjiiilel “On the in, 
elficieney of the Ecclesiastical Estahlisbnient of India” suggests (he fol- 
lowing steps to siijipress Suttee.s; that,— “An edict he j)uhhslied,deeJara~ 


I’oyndpr'. Spwli, p. 115. + p. 180—182. + p. (S9. 
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toiy that Suttees shall continue to be alloweil to take place undef the Re. 
filiations now in force, but that the Government cannot refrain from ex. 
pressing their utter abhorrence of such proceedings, they do for the fu. 
ture determine, that^ no son^ brother^ or cousin^ of the first or second de- 
gree, of any female so burning.^ shall be permitted to hold any situation 
or renew any leases under Government. Such a decree would so etfec. 
tually operate in deterring many from their atrocious practices, who ein. 
ploy arli/ic(‘ to entrap tlie widow into the fatal declaration which consigns 
her to death; Ihat^ thousands in after-times will live to bless the Govern, 
ineiit who have had the power and the will to deliver them from the dcs. 
polic doiriinioikof a sanguinary priesthood.”’^ This measure would doubt, 
less save many widows, but would not annihilate the cruel custom. 

' The Editor of the “Friend of India” suggests : — “ Were second marriages 
esteemed honourable, and the children born of them permitted to inherit 
etpially with those of a lirst marriage; a practice sanctioned not merely 
by the laws of all Christian countries, but even those of Greece and Rome 
notwithstanding their idolatry ; many tliink that this alone would gradu- 
ally extinguish the practice.” Vol. li. p. 332. The importance of such a 
change in the circumstances of Hindoo widows must be self-evident. 

In the Asiatic Journal for July, 1826, publiahed in London, are 
three letters in English, written by Bengalees, on the subject of Sut- 
tees, extracted from a Calcutta Newspaper, which are very curious 
compositions, and show the sentiments of sensible natives on the nature 
of this appalling rite. We can give but a short extract or two. — 
‘‘Her brother Roopnarain GosSaul, who is supposed to be a wealthy 
man, and being so long in the Hon. Company’s service, ought to be 
discharged from his place, and prosecuted in the Supreme Court for 
giving countenance to such an inhuman act. No body anger could be 
minded when a life is concerned; she ought to be prevented to burn. 
If Governor General gives orders to remove the woman from her re- 
lations^ at her pronouncing that she will burn, and allow her to remain 
one day in a comfortable place with English Ladies that understands 
the country's language^ there is no doubt her mind shall be purified.^ 
and \er foolish thoughts shall he removed.^ and idll not be anxious to do 
such a base act as to burn with the dead person.'^' Mudduninohun Mul- 
lick, Calcutta, Jan. 27, 1826. 

“I fully agree with the sentiments contained in Muddunmoliun’s 
letter. If the Government in Council gives order to remove all the 
women on pronouncing that they will burn, to be placed with an in- 
telligent English person to persuade them to the contrary, and not 
allow any of the relations to converse, or make them lake intoxicated 
drugs.^ they will never die in such an inhuman manner. I have lost 
my wife these six years and have not married again for fear she may 
burn with my body at my death. — The Hindoo women have no sense; 
they hear from (heir superiors the cremation is an lioly act, and they 
are fools enough to listen it, which only induces them to express their 
sentiments that they will burn ; and as soon as such a declaration is 
obtained, all the unfeeling relations use all their exertions to induce 


* Slicpheid's Inef. of Ecc. Esta. of India, p. 67,68. 
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the poor unfortunate widows to suffer such a cruel death. I hope you 
will not refuse to have this appeared in your interesting Paper, and 
oblige me.” Sunchurn Sill, Calcutta, Jan. 31, 1826. 

A writer in the Asiatic Journal, No. 8. (published in Calcutta, Oct. 
1824,) very forcibly remarks relative to the abolition of Suttees, — ‘‘How 
many noble souls have ventured on some bold enterprize, without 
seeing how they could accomplish their design; yet, by close attention 
and perseverance, a way is opened to their view, and means have of- 
fered themselves almost spontaneously for forwarding their wishes, so 
that at length they have attained to that which at f^rst appeared to 
them almost impossible to be acquired. The noblest institutions by 
which Great Britain is adorned, and our happiness increased, have 
originated in this manner. Let owe man of influence in society take 
the object into consideration, deliberately, and with a determination 
to find out some plan to which he can solicit the attention of the pub- 
lic, and we have as little doubt of his success as we have of the dispo- 
sition of the public to assist him. Various ideas have been started on 
this subject, and some of them, were they adopted, might prove bene- 
ficial. It has been thought that it would be advisable for the inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta, to present a petition to the Supreme Government, 
or through them to our owti Legislators at home. It would certainly 
be an honourable thing to those who made it, and entitle them to a 
place among the friends of India to the latest age. It has been sug- 
gested that it would be very honourable to the ladies in Calcutta, were 
they all to unite in presenting a petition and soliciting the Lady of the 
Governor General, to do them the honour of putting her name first. 
This would display the humanity and sympathy of the,Calcutta Ladies, 
and have a great practical effect, by leading many to impress on their 
husbands the importance of rescuing a degraded part of the female 
sex.* If all the Knights of the present day could be persuaded io 
undertake the rescuing of Bengalee widows from the flames, they 
would attempt a nobler deed than was ever achieved since the order 
was instituted; and, should they be successful, would transmit k) pos- 
terity a name more honourable than any or all their brethren. Another 
jilan that has been proposed, and acted upon in part, is, that Houses 
of Agency, Mercantile Houses, &c., would set their faces against this 
practice, by dismissing from their employment any person who has 
been brutal enough to burn his own mother. This would teach the 
natives the abhorrence that Europeans have of the crime, and would, 
in many instances, prevent it from being committed. We are en- 
couraged, from the spirit of the British Nation, and the prophecies of 
Scripture, confidently to anticipate an end of the miseries we now de- 
plore. That a Parliament which has abolished the Slave Trade, will 
for ever permit the burning of widows, we can never believe. Slavery 

* Would not petitions to the Britisli Parliament, signed by females from the principal 
Cities and Towns in Britain and Ireland, have a similar effect ? Whoso tender, active, 
noble spirit will commence this good work? Should it be objected—this is an unprece- 
dented method of expressing public opinion ; it may be replied, “ Is not tlia destruction 
of so ninny hundred unhappy widows annually in British India, a sufficient justification of 
it?’’ ‘ 
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dill not receive its death-blow at once; many blows were aimed at the 
monster before its head was broken; and its carcase is not even yet 
all consumed. So it may be in the case under discussion: it may be 
brought forward several times before all objections to it, real and fic- 
tious, are answered; but, humanity and wisdom perish from the 

British Senate^ zee are certain that sooner or later they will put an end 
to this horrid practice*^ 

What shall arouse British humanity, magnanimity, justice, and piety, to 
abolish without delay the bloody rite of Suttee ? Behold the magnitude 
of the evil. Th^ odicial returns of the widows buried or burnt alive in 
the Bengal Presidency, from 1815 to 1824 inclusive were 5997; which 
with the returns from the other Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, where 
the custom is much less frequent than in Bengal, would amount to 6632 : 
(p. 13.) Here is a sacrifice every ten years to the Moloch of superstition in In- 
dia, before whom Britain is seen to tremble, and her arm become nerveless 
in the protection of the unhappy widow. Oh Britain I blush for thee ! 
Will it be believed a century hence that, we the British people — the ad- 
vocates of every thing humane— the natural opponents of every thing cruel 
and oppressive — we the protectors of innocence, the avengers of wrong ! 
that we (he British people sanctioned by our own aMority this diaboli- 
cal custom!” (Jackson's Speech, p. 13.) How injurious must be its in- 
fluence upon the tributary, allied, and neighbouring princes, in A\hose ter- 
ritories this most unnatural custom exists!* Arc (here a tJiousand widows 
annually sacrificed in British India, how many thousands must have perish- 
ed since the rise of llu; British power after the decisive battle of Plassey 
in 1756.f Seventy thousand widows thus cruelly murdered! “Murder 
most foul, strange, and unnatural.” What a tragic history would a com- 
pete detail of tln^e burnings make' Imagination fails in attemj)ling to 
lescribe the terrors of these ravages of superstition ; the mind recoils from 
die subject: but as the philantliropic Will>erforce pleaded for India be- 
Ibrc the British Parliament, in 1813: — “True humanity does not consist 
ia a squeamish ear, l)ut in a humane heart; it consists in feeling Ibr the 
miseries of our fellow creatures and endeavouring to put an end to them — 
not in* turning away from the view of them, or denying their existence 
when they are feelingly stated.” 

The responsibility of Britain to e.iert her influence in abolishing this 
7?rflrc//a’ should be •ieriou^iy considered. Britain delays to speak the 
decisive word that shall save ten thousand widows from death, but 
(how important (he inquiry!) zchom icill the blood of the many 


^ “Ry accounts lately received from the Hill country 28 females rcerc burnt icilh the 
remains of one of the Rajahs ; theie appear to have been two other women who escaped ; 
one was pregnant, the other resisted all importunity to be burnt. How can we expect 
that these horrid practices will cease among tlie neighbouring heathen Princes, while 
they areconnlenanced by the British Ciovernment !” Proceedings of Manchester Meeting 
p, 9. “When Row Larka, grandbither of the present Chief of (Jutcli died, 15 conrnhinvs 
burned at his funeral pi'e, but not one of his wives pei formed the sacrifice.’’ Hamilton’s 
Hind. V'^ol. i. p 638, 

+ It is a fact woithy of being generally known, as demonstrating e\en in the infancy 
of British power in the J'>ast, and the j^racticability and success of humane exertions on 
behalfof Hindoos, that, Mr. .lob Cnrnock, who founded Calcutta, in 1694, rescued a Na- 
live woman fioni tlie funeral pile, and made her his wife. Ought not (ailcutta thus 
•minded in merc^ to promulgate the Law, whieh declares the Suttee murder ? 
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thousand victims that are destined to perish be visited? This is a so- 
lemn question, before which we may well pause and weigh all the pre- 
sent and the future consequences. It cannot be dissembled, that the 
charge of guilt attaches primarily to the Government of India, who 
are the conscious spectators of the act, and possessing the means, are 
yet deterred from employing those means for its suppression. It next 
attaches to the British Government at home, who acquiesce in the mo- 
tives that influence this reluctance. And finally, the whole British 
people become parlies to this moral guilt, if knowing, as they do, the 
existence of the crime, they do not consider themselves pledged to use 
all lawful means for abolishing a rite, derogatory to the British cha- 
racter, forming an anomaly in the administration of civil law, and in- 
volving a flagrant breach of the law of God.”* May those in whose 
hands are the lives of these myriads of helpless females, accounted 
as sheep for the slaughter,” and the destinies of the millions of Ilin- 
dostan consider tile impressive language of the Word of God; If 
thou forbear to deliver them that are drawn unto death and ready to 
be slain: if thou sayest, behold we knew it not; doth not lie that pon- 
derelh the heart consider? and He that keepeth thy soul doth not he 
know? and shall not He render to man according to Ids works?” 
Prov. xxiv, 11, 12. 

The general expression of public opinion hi) petitions to Parliament, 
for the abolition of the burning of widows is important. The attention 
of the Legislature will be awakened and directed to the subject, and 
encouraged to act worthy of their high character. In an account of 
the York Meeting, for petitioning Parliament on the subject of the Im- 
molation of Hindoo widows, held Jan. 19, 1827,” it is stated, the im- 
portance of petitioning Parliament will be duly appreciated, when it 
is understood that the late Marquis of Hastings said he leould at once 
have put dozen the atrocious practice, if he could have relied upon the 
popular feeling being in his favour in our ozen country, and that thk 

nAN(,Ell WAS FFJ/r — NOT IN INDIA BUT ONLF IN ENGLAND !” Why 

has not Britain long since removed this unaccountable suspicion iff her 
abhorrence of shedding innocent blood ? Let the inhabitants of G reat 
Britain and Ireland, speak, and supplicate that no more of these hor- 
rid murders defile our country. 

Bedford in 1823, and the Village ofCrail, near Edinburgh, in 1823 
have taken the leatl in this work of justice and mercy In the year 
^ 1827, the author has heard of petitions to Parliament relative to this 
object from 


Ashbourn 

Bel|)er 

Helfast 

Chester 

Colchester 

Derby 


East Retford 

Hinckley 

Hinton 

I^ujrliboroug'li 

Manchester 

Melbourn 


Newark 

Newbury 

Northampton 

Reading; 

Rochdale 

Salisbury 


Sutton Ashfield 

Staines 

York. 


It is presumed tJiat some other places followed the same examjile, and 
that preparations are made lor a more general expression of public opin- 
ion, when the subject of the abolition of Suttees is brought before the 


* Grimshawe’s Appeal, p. 20,26. 
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Nation, at the present Session of Parliament. The abolition of human sa- 
crifices in India, has been discussed at a general Court of Proprietoi-s held 
in March, 1827; and some progress has been made towaids the accom- 
plishment of the object here discussed. The following petition, (which 
may serve as a specimen,) was adopted at a very respectable meeting at 
Manchester. A similar one was presented to tiie Hon. House of Com- 
mons : — 

To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the United Kingdom of 

Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 

The humble I^tition of the Inhabitants of Manchester and its Vicinity, adopted at 
a Public Meeting, convened by the Boroughreeve and Constables of Manches- 
• ter, and held in the Town Hall, on the 9lh of May, 1827. 

Sheweth, — That your Petitioners have learned with the greatest regret that the Burn- 
ing of Widows with the dead Bodies of their Husbands, and other customs by whicif hu- 
man life is wantonly sacrificed, continue to be practised in vaiious parts of British India, 
with undiminished frequency, in gross violation of the Law of God, and of the rights and 
feelings of humanity. 

That it further appears to your Petitioners that the existing regulations of the Suttee, 
circulated by the Bengal Government, in one thousand eight hundred and fifteen have 
rather tended to increase than to diminish the number of human sacrifices, it being under, 
stood by the Natives, that by those regulations the sanction of the ruling power is now 
added to the recommendation of the shastra. *> 

That it appears from documents submitted to your Right Honourable House, and since 
laid before the public, that the practice of Burning Hindoo Women alive, if prohibited by 
Government, might be eflFectually suppressed, whithout any ground for apprehension of 
evil consequences. 

That your Petitioners deeply impressed with the obligation of the Inhabitants of Bri- 
tain, to promote the civilization and improvement of their fellow-subjects in India, as ex- 
pressed by a resolution of your Right Honourable House, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and thirteen, most earnestly implore your Right Honourable House, to adopt 
such measures as may be deemed most expedient and effectual for the suppression of cus- 
toms so abhorrent from the British character, and so opposed to the welfare of our Indian 
possessions, and thus to remove the stigma which at present attaches to our national cha- 
racter and relieve the Inhabitants of British India from this cruel scourge. 

And your Petitioners will ever pray. 

Under the law oF Moses even uncertain murder was to be expi- 
ated, and the people taught to pray; — “ 13e merciful, 0 Lord, unto 
thy people Israel, whom thou hast redeemed, and lay not innocent 
blood unto thy people of Israel’s charge.” (Deu. xxi. 8.) May Bri- 
tain feel her responsibility to “ put away the guilt of innocent blood.” 

The degraded Hate of India is most apparent^ and the consequent 
duty of Britain to promote its melioration and evangelization. Its Sut- 
tees, infanticides, pilgrimages, swinging festivals, murder of the sick 
by the Ganges, innumerable destructive austerities, &c. show that as 
it respects its intellectual and moral cultivation the people are sit- 
ting in darkness and the region of the shadow of death.” The appal- 
ling description, by Job appears almost literally applicable to it. 
land of darkness, as darkness itself; and of the shadow of death, with- 
out any order and where the light is as darkness.” Job, x. 22. Bible, 
Missionary, and Education Societies are dispelling the darkness. 

“The day has dawn’d which never more shall close.” 

I have seen a Bengalee Christian and a Preacher, who, when a 
boy, set fire to the pile that consumed the body of his father and liv- 
ing mother to ashes ! Behold the triumph of Christianity. Let 
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means adequate to the great work oF the illumination of India and the 
East be applied, and all the atrocity of heathenism — its idols — its tem- 
ples, will ere long be seen no more. Let the friends of humanity 
and religion prosecute their arduous work, for, their labour is not 
in vain in the Lord,” * 

The summary view of thia^deeply interesting subject appears as 
follows: — The practice in India of burying or burning widows alive 
with their deceased husbands, is unnatural and inhuman. To attempt 
to prove this would be like attempting to prove a truism ; or what it 
can scarcely be imagined any one ever doubted. The abolition of 
this horrid rile appears consistent witli the laws of nations and of Go(^ 
— The Divine injunction to Noah and his sons, the great progenitors 
of the Nations, has been generally recognized, among mankind: — 
‘‘At the hand of every man’s brother, will I require the life of man. 
Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” Gen. 
ix. 5, 6. It has appeared that Menu, the great Indian Legislator, 
knew nothing of so atrocious an infraction of the principles of human- 
ity and justice, as the immolation of females; and though a few mo- 
dern writers may l;ave recommended it, can the opinion of four or 
five Hindoo authors, be considered sufficient authority for the wan- 
ton and cruel sacrifice of a thousand unhappy widows every year? 
Its abolition appears consonant with the dictates of sound reason 
and the Word of God. 

It is not unfrequently asked by some — Has not Britain formed a 
connection with India and agreed to govern it upon such terms 
as to admit the perpetration of these evda? Does not such a contract 
with India exist? The late C. Grant, Ecq. in his “Observations on 
the state of Society among the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain,” 
written in 1792, and submitted to the Hon. Court of Directors in 1797, 
thus answers these inquiries: — “Are we bound for ever to preserve 
all the enormities in the Hindoo system? Have we become the 
guardians of every monstrous principle and practice which it contains? 
Are we pledged to support for all generations by the authority t>f our 
Government, and the power of our arms, the miseries which igno- 
rance and knavery have so long entailed upon a large portion of the 
human race ? Is this the part which a free, a humane, and an enlight- 
ened people, a nation itself professing principles diametrically oppo- 
site to those in question, has engaged to act towards its own subjects? 
It would be too absurd to maintain that any engagement of this kind 
exists; — that great Britain is under any obligation, direct or implied, 
to uphold errors and usages, gross and fundamentally subversive of 
the first principles of reason^ morality and religion. In Hindostan, 
mothers of families are taken from the midst of their children^ who 
have just lost their father also, and* by a most diabolical complication of 
force and fraud are driven into the flames I Shall we be in all time to 
come as have hitherto been^ passive spectators of this unnatural 
wickedness The Marquis W ellesley when Governor General of In- 
dia in 1805, addressing the principal Law Court in Calcutta, expressly 


* Par. Papers, Vol. v. 1827, p. 33. 
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stated it to be, “one of the fundamental maxims of the British Gov- 
ernment to consult the religious opinions, customs, and prejudices of 
the natives, in all cases in which it has been practicable, consistent with 
the principles of morality^ reason^ and humanity*' “We have indeed 
made a treaty with India but not in defi|nce of the law of nature; — 
we have entered into a compact, but not with crime and bloodshed ; 
not at the price of life, nor amidst the groans and sufferings of our 
common humanity. The moment a religious rite infringes upon the 
laws of society, its character is changed and it becomes a civil crime.”* 
Fri the suppression of infanticide at Saugur; sitting Duma; exempt- 
ing Brahmuns from the penalty *of the law, &c. we have acted ac- 
cording to these sentiments, and the abolition of Suttees may be ac- 
complished with equal facility and safety. This has been shown from 
the concurrent testimony of many Europeans resident in India, and 
from the Natives themselves. The rite is not an integral part of Hin- 
doism, but an abuse fostered by the ignorant, superstitious, and un- 
principled. It is an evident and imperious duty of Britian to spread 
her protecting shield over these defenceless widows and orphans. 

“ Who that sees Great Britain yet upon her throne, after a conflict 
in which she has survived the united assaults of the European nations 
and has equally triumphed over the arts and arms of her oriental en- 
emies — who that beholds her ^sitting as a queen,’ and after having 
humbled the Tyrant of Kurope and raised the nations he had oppress- 
ed, now legislating in peace, for her own remote Empire in the East; 
— who that beholds her enriched by commerce, and ennobled by con- 
quest, will hesitate to pronounce that this is peculiarly the lime to in- 
ter[mse for the deliverance of her own subjects from the oppression 
of a sanguinary superstition, and to prove to the world that she has 
herself been preserved amidst surrounding ruin, for no ordinary pur- 
poses.”+ And what can be those ptirposes, but being the eminently 
honoured means of promoting the universal diffusion of the princi[)les 
of lhat Gospel by which the language of prophecy shall be fulfilled: — 
“All t^ie ends of the world shall remember and turn unto the Lord; 
and all the kindreds of the nations shall worship before Thee. — They 
shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain; for the earth shall 
he full of the knowledge of the ]a>rd, as the waters cover the sea.” 


Poyndpi ’a Speech, i>. 13—15. 
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A VOICE FROM INDIA; OR 

THE HORRORS OF A SUTTEE. 


WiiAT means that gloomy funeral pyre, 

On Ganges’ banks its tall head raising, 

And those red gleams of murky fire, 

E’en now around its broad base blaiing ? 

What mean those wild and frantic yells. 

As from a thousand throats resounding, 

With drums and trumpet’s awful peals, 

From distant hills and woods rebounding ? 

Ah ! ’tis a dark and murderous deed. 

Which cruel Brahmuns there are doing. 

Well may the heart turn sick, and bleed. 

While such a dreadful theme pursuing ! 

For sec ! on that detested pile. 

By her lord’s corpse the widow lying. 

While Moloch, with a fiendish smile, 

Looks on, and views his victim dying. 

See how she writhes ! hark to her screams, 

As now the lurid flames enfold her 1 
But all is vain, no pity gleams 
In the stern face ot one beholder ! 

Her kindred stand with hearts of stone. 

Cased by the demon Superstition ; 

Hear her last agonizing groan. 

Nor heave a sigh at her condition I 

Ye British matrons, husbands, sires. 

Your souls with soft compassion glowing, 

O ! haste to quench the horrid fires 
Whence human blood is daily flowing ! 

With your lov’d King and Country plead, 

Implore the Senate of youi* nation, 

That British India may be freed 
From scenes of such abomination. 

And send, O ! send the Gc'pel forth 
To the dark haunts of superstition ! 

That they may learn a Saviour’s worth. 

And find in him sin’s true remission. 

Arise, Ihou Sun of righteousness ! 

On heathen lands pour forth thy splendour ; 

Then love and peace their homes shall bless, 

And their steeled hearts grow soft and tender. 

Ei-LeN. 



Matlock Bath. 



RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE FIRST EDITION, 


“ We strongly recommend to our readers the perusal of Mr. Peggs’ Pamphlet, which 
to the feeling tesiimony of an eye leifnass of the horrible practice he describes, adds 
mass of information and documents of the most valuable and decisive nature. We* hope it 
will obtain a very general circulation.” Eclectic Review^ June, 1827. ^ 

. “ This interesting Pamphlet contains in seven Sections remarks on the following topics 

(here enumerated,) which are every way deserving of serious perusal and extensive circu» 
lation. A great ^t of these observations have already been published in India, a cir. 
cumstance which ef itself goes very far to prove that nothing but criminal supinenesa or 
disgraceful timidity prevents the speedy and entire termination of thl^ cruel and murder- 
ous practice. O when shall the lime come, that the blood of poor innocents shall no long- 
er defile our possessions!” Christian Guardian, June, ® 

“ We feel persuaded, when this Publication shall become generally known, it will not 
fail to awaken public sympathy in behalf of those victims of priestcraft, idolatry, and per- 
secution, who now seem destined to perish in the flames.” Imperial Magaiine, July. 

“ Many laudable attempts are now made to call public attention to the practice of burn- 
ing widows alive in British India, the ultimate result of which will doubtless be the sup- 
pression of that horrid practice by the ii^ld power of British kw. In the mean time i( 
becomes every good man to use all prudent and constitutional means to hasten an object 
so devoutly.to be wished. The able Pamphlet before us, contains much information col- 
lected from the most authentic sources.” fVesfgym Misthodist Magazine^ June, 

A ** This excellent Pamphlet tsevideolly the result of much labour and research, and is 
well calculated to promote the benevolent design the Author has in view. We shall be 
happy to hear that it hasen extensive circulation.” Baptist Magazine^ June. 

Two principal objections are usually urged against the interference of the Magistrate 
to forbid the tragic exhibition of Suttees. It is said, they form a part of the religion of 
the Hindoos, and therefore cannot be forcibly suppressed without violating the principles 
ortulerationon which the British Government in India have uniformly acted; and that 
the Natives are so strongly attached to the practice, that any attempt to abolish it by the 
strong arm of the law, would be attended with hazard to the peace of the country. Roth 
these objections the Author of this seasonable Pamphlet has fairly considered, and, in oitr 
opiniou, completely refuted. If the inhabitants of highly favoured Britain be excited by 
the discussions of this important subject to stand forward and express their decided opiniou 
to the legislature, we have no doubt of ultimate success. To aid, direct, and animate the 
friends of humanity in these laudable efforts is the object of this cheap and valuable 
Pamphlet. We esteem it to be well adapted for this purpose, and most cordially wish it 
success. Gen, Baptist RtposHory^ June. 

“ If the Hon. Company do not take some speedy steps to abolish Suttees and the Tax 
of Juggernaut, we trust there will speedily be addressed to the Legislature of this country 
such a declaration of the public Christian mind of the land, as will compel the adoption o f 
measures, dictated not less by justice, benevolence, and sound policy, than by the laws of 
God. That our Government possesses the power to abolish these enormities is unques- 
tionable ; and that it may safely exercise the power no man can entertain any reasonable 
doubt who reads the powerful and convincing statements of Mr .'Poynder and Mr. 1 eggs. 
We trust these subjecU will never be lost sight of till the desirable and practicable con- 
summation has been attained.” Congngalional Magazine, Jan. and leb. 

See also Mis. Regwter (June,) Asiatic Journal (Aug.) Particular Bap. Mag. (Nov.) 
and Sailor’s Mag. (Sep.) ^ 


Winks. Printer, Baxt^«Ga(e, 
rvoiighborongh. 
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